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What This Book 
Is About (Besides Me) 


A.lmost everyone knows about that in¬ 
trepid two-hundred-pounder, Captain Hymie O Toole, 
USN. He was an All American for three years in three 
sports; he won the Medal of Honor at Bunga Bay. Every 
time he lifts his finger he makes headlines. 

Almost everyone does not know about Hymie’s kid 
brother, Terrence, and this book is mostly about Terrence. 

He’s a skinny little guy who, when he was younger, 
looked like Huckleberry Finn—freckles, red hair, and all. 
As a midshipman at the Naval Academy he appeared so 
small—so baby-faced and innocent—that senior officers 
always believed he must be working up some skulduggery. 

“Every time I meet that young man," a duty officer once 
said, “I automatically start inspecting. He’s always neat, 
punctual, and regulation . . . but, darn it, there’s just 
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something about him which makes me want to start snoop- 
ing. 

"Did you ever catch him at anything?” 

“Never have. And when I’m through inspecting, O’Toole 
gives me that grin. It frustrates the heck out of me.” 

This, then, is my good friend Terrence O’Toole. He’s a 
year junior to Hymie and me, but I’ve known him in the 
Navy for about twenty-five years. In fact, as I write this 
page, he’s in the next room snoring. However, he’s supposed 
to appear in the first chapter. 
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Everyone Has His 
Idiosyncrasy 


A young ensign in a starched white uni¬ 
form rode a battered sampan across the harbor of Chefoo, 
China. He looked ahead in the direction of the deep-water 
anchorage and smiled. There, a quarter of a mile off, lay 
his new home, the USS Appleby. Even from that distance 
the destroyer sparkled. She was obviously shipshape. Her 
paint glistened, and her halyards were tautly secured as is 
proper in a man-of-war. 

The sampan bumped alongside the Appleby. Sword and 
gloves in hand, the ensign jumped to the accommodation 
ladder and climbed to the main deck. Reaching the quarter¬ 
deck, he saluted the colors and then turned to the officer of 
the deck. 

“Ensign Terrence O’Toole, reporting for duty, sir.” 

“You Hymie’s brother?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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"Welcome aboard. Oh—Captain Sweeney wants to see 
you right away. Messenger! Take Mister O’Toole to the 
Captain’s cabin.” 

As he followed the messenger, O’Toole wondered why 
the Old Man had sent for him in such a hurry. Perhaps he 
wanted to know if he were qualified to stand officer of the 
deck watches underway. Or perhaps he was building one 
of the practical jokes for which he was famous throughout 
the fleet. Ensign O’Toole remembered having heard that 
although Captain Sweeney had a thin skin himself, there 
were occasions when he went to great lengths to pull the 
legs of his officers. 

"Here’s the captain’s cabin, sir.” 

The curtain was open. O’Toole walked in. In the dim 
light stood a prematurely gray-haired lieutenant com¬ 
mander in a noticeably expensively British-cut uniform. 

"Ensign O’Toole reporting, sir.” 

The lieutenant commander remained the very statue of 
a naval officer. His John Barrymore nose sniffed delicately 
and his dark eyes questioned every square millimeter of the 
new ensign. He examined O’Toole as if he were up for 
auction. It was almost a minute before he spoke. 

“What foreign languages do you speak?” 

"French, German, Spanish, and Italian, sir.” 

“Capital! Capital! Your special qualifications will come 
in handy in Chefoo. We have a large colony of distin¬ 
guished foreign diplomats here. It is my policy that naval 
officers should associate with the right people when abroad 
. . . especially in Asia where an inexperienced young man 
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easily can go astray with yellow-skinned Jezebels. You must 
watch your step in this wretched land. The food gives you 
the hives and the greedy Chinese will cheat you at every 
opportunity. The dignified thing is to associate only with 
people of your own race. By the way, do you dance well?” 

“Sir?” 

“I said, do you dance well?” 

“Yes, sir. A little.” 

“Can you tango?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Oh, dammit to hell. I was counting on you to escort 
Countess Castellotti to the Grand Ball tonight. She loves to 
tango. Oh well, I guess you’re too short anyway. I’ll take 
her myself. You can escort her aunt. I presume you have 
dinner clothes. Very well, you can go now. The executive 
officer will inform you regarding your shipboard duties.” 

As it turned out, O’Toole was a sensation at the Grand 
Ball. Everything he said or did had finesse and sparkle. 
Elderly ladies and debutantes raved over him. The Countess 
Castellotti, the beautiful niece of the Premier of Italy, told 
Captain Sweeney that O’Toole was the first American she’d 
met she could fall in love with. 

Following the ball, Captain Sweeney suddenly received 
a heavy increase in invitations from consulates, society 
ladies, and the wives of business tycoons. Almost all of 
them carried a small note saying, “And be sure to bring 
along your charming Ensign O’Toole.” 

This was nothing new to Terrence O’Toole. With fe- 
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males he had a magic touch. They loved everything about 
him. They gabbled excitedly over his ability to speak for¬ 
eign languages, his gracefulness as a dancer, his graciousness 
with elderly ladies, and so forth and so much further on. 

But most of all, they fell for Terrence O’Toole because 
he had the innocent look of a sixteen-year-old. His red hair 
and profusion of freckles gave him something which when 
combined with the fact that he was a skinny runt with a 
boyish grin and turned-up nose created an illusion that 
worked effortlessly. 

“He looks warm and cuddly and helpless—just like a 
newly washed baby,” one of the ladies told the captain. 

O’Toole accepted all this modestly and in stride. The 
thing which really obsessed him at the moment was the 
history, politics, and the languages of Asia. 

Five days (and five parties) after O’Toole had reported 
to the Appleby, Captain Sweeney called his officers into 
the wardroom. 

He pointed his finger at O’Toole. “Terry, at my dinner 
party tonight you will escort the Baron’s daughter. Also, I 
want you to check on cigars and liquors. Make sure there’s 
a variety . . 

“Sir, if you don’t mind, I’d like to be excused. I’ve got 
another engagement.” 

“Another engagement! You know bloody well I expect 
all officers to attend the wardroom parties and help out.” 

A shadow of stubbornness crossed the baby face. "Pardon 
me, Captain, I’m starting Chinese lessons at seven. I’ve al¬ 
ready paid the professor.” 

“Learning Chinese! Mister O’Toole, I hope you’ll re- 
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consider. This country is a land of bad food and sneak 
thieves. Why should any white man learn their gibberish? 
If they want to tell us anything, make ’em learn English.” 

That night while the other ship’s officers danced at the 
German club where the captain held his party, Terrence 
O’Toole met his teacher at a tiny Chinese restaurant called 
A Little Bit of Heaven. It was on the intersection of the 
Street of the Laughing Pig and the Avenue of Bright Moon- 
light. 

His teacher, Miss Mary Liu, was a Chinese doll about 
twenty-five years old who had gone to Vassar. Miss Liu’s 
construction would make any normal male whistle. She 
was a knockout in the upper stories, had a slender waist, 
and long silky legs which looked as though they were 
specifically shaped for advertising expensive hosiery. 

“Mister O’Toole,” she said, “there’s only one way to 
learn a foreign language in a hurry . . 

“Please call me Terry. How?” 

“All right, Terry—you must talk, listen, and live among 
Chinese as much as possible.” 

“You can depend upon me, teacher.” 

So, every night, Miss Liu and Terry O’Toole made the 
rounds from one Chinese joint to another . . . usually 
ending up at one or two in the morning. After a month of 
this (plus a lot of studying on board ship), O’Toole found 
that he could jibberjabber tolerably well in Chinese. 

Captain Sweeney finally could stand it no longer. 

“Mister O’Toole,” he said, “let’s get to the point. We’ve 
been in this heathen land only six weeks and already you’ve 
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gone native. It's a damned scandal and every respectable 
person in Chefoo is talking about it.” 

Ensign O’Toole stuck his jaw out but didn’t reply. The 
Captain said, “Do you have any idea why 1 have ship’s 
parties almost every night?” 

"Well, sir, everyone has his idiosyncrasy, and I guess 
yours is entertaining. Mine happens to be learning foreign 
languages.” 

“Don’t be so bloody presumptuous! You wet-behind-the- 
ears junior officers think you know everything. 1 have 
parties to stop imbeciles like you from becoming beach¬ 
combing bums ... to stop inexperienced weaklings from 
disgracing the Navy by living in dirty, smoke-filled opium 
dives , . . hanging out with slant-eyed witches, smoking 
hashish, and God knows what . . 

Pacing up and down his small cabin, the captain contin¬ 
ued, “I have parties to make the ship a tight-knit organiza¬ 
tion. I do it for the good of the Navy. Now you listen to 
me, O’Toole. You’re going to stop going around to those 
opium dens and stinking alleys. From now on you’ll come 
to the ship’s parries whether you like it or not. It’s your 
duty. And when your turn comes, you’ll be host just like 
the rest of us. Do you understand?" 

“Sir,” said O’Toole, talking low, “What I’m doing isn’t 
a scandal. I’ve learned to talk a passable Chinese in slx 
weeks. Usually it takes a year. Some day this will be of use 
to the Navy. I know that a lot of these bored society stiffs 
are shooting their mouths off. They’re just mad because I 
don’t come crawling after their invitations, if I may be 
frank, sir, the way . , 

“You think you're pretty smart Well, I’m telling you, 
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I’m the captain of this ship, and you better damn sight come 
to the dinner we’re having at the Chefoo Club tonight. It’s 
in honor of the British Admiralty, And if you don’t show 
up, you know what I’ll do?” 

“No, sir.” 

“I’ll send a message to the Navy Department saying 
you’re emotionally unfit for Asiatic duty. I’ll give you an 
unsatisfactory fitness report saying that your conduct is 
prejudicial to good order and discipline. Now get out of 
here . . . and start getting ready for the Admiralty party 
at the Chefoo Club.” 

That evening the officers of the USS Appleby threw a 
wing-ding of a brawl for the British Navy at the Club. 
“Knock-lcnees,” the White Russian, did her famous jello 
dance. The first lieutenant charlestoned on the big dining 
room table; and the British consul’s wife lost her shoes. 
Everyone present though it was the liveliest party Chefoo 
had ever seen. 

Ensign Terrence O’Toole didn’t express an opinion be¬ 
cause he wasn’t there. Mary Liu and he had dined at the 
restaurant of the Three Mandarins. While eating they dis¬ 
cussed Chinese literature. They became so interested that 
they talked until dawn. 

The next morning the executive officer expected to wit¬ 
ness the slaughter of Ensign Terrence O’Toole. Terrence 
also waited for the blast. But it didn’t come. The captain 
wasn’t on board for quarters. He didn’t even show up for 
lunch. No one knew where he was. The captain had dis¬ 
appeared. 

The last time seen, Captain Sweeney had staggered out 
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of the Chefoo Club right after '‘Knock-knees’’ had done 
her dance. He was heard to mutter, “I’ll find that red¬ 
headed dwarf if I have to search through every opium den 
on this bloody coast." 

The American Consul and the British Consul made in¬ 
dignant inquiries to the Chinese government regarding 
Captain Sweeney’s disappearance. Hospitals, police stations, 
and hotels were searched. Chinese soldiers looked in wooded 
areas along the roads. But by late afternoon no one, as yet, 
had any idea of the whereabouts of Lieutenant Commander 
J.J. Sweeney, USN, commanding officer of United States 
Ship Appleby. 

“Don’t get too worked up about it, old boy,” said the 
British Consul to the exec of the Appleby. “This will un¬ 
tangle itself in a day or two." 

“In a day or two, my eye,” said the exec. “The Appleby 
has just received orders to return to Manila at six tomorrow 
morning. If the Old Man misses the ship, he’ll be court- 
martialed." 

The officers on board the Appleby were holding a coun¬ 
cil on how to find their missing captain when the quarter¬ 
master on watch informed O’Toole, “There’s a sampan 
alongside with a lady in it. She wants to see you.” 

O’Toole scurried topside. In the sampan was Mary Liu. 

“Terry,” she said, “I know where Captain Sweeney is.” 

“Where?” 

“Captain Sweeney’s in jail.” 

“For the love of Pete—how come?” 

“He drove his car into the general’s private greenhouse 
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last night. He’s booked for drunken driving and destruc¬ 
tion of valuable property.” 

“What general?” 

“General Tong Ho—chief staff officer for the old Queen 
Dowager. He runs her estate—which is enormous, almost a 
small independent country. It has its own police force and, 
by law, is not subject to extraterritoriality . . .” 

“Okay, I’ll go ashore and see the American Consul . . .” 

“There’s nothing the consul can do. There’s nothing any¬ 
one can do officially. If General Tong gets stubborn he 
could hold your captain for a month . . . and if it ever got 
to the courts—you know that public opinion would support 
the general. After all, he has Sweeney on a legitimate 
charge.” 

“What do you recommend?” 

“That a senior naval officer who speaks Chinese go out 
there and call on the general. A courtesy call would do the 
trick. In fact, I see no other solution.” 

“Docs it have to be a senior naval officer?” 

“Yes. You know how the older generation of Chinese 
are about protocol.” 

“A senior officer who speaks Chinese? But who is there? 
Oh well, at least we know where Sweeney is. Thanks a lot, 
Mary. You’ve helped us more than you know. Here, I’ll 
send you back in the gig.” 

“No, I’ll return in the sampan.” 

When she was gone, Ensign Terrence O’Toole stood 
on the quarterdeck, his one gold stripe sparkling in the 
afternoon sun. It was now four in the afternoon. If he 
couldn’t get a Chinese-speaking senior officer out to the 
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Queen Dowager’s within five hours, the Old Man’s goose 
would be cooked. 

“Well, boy,” said Terry out loud, “you better start 
thinking.” 

Three quarters of an hour later, Ensign O’Toole went 
ashore. Under his arm he carried a little black bag. Dis¬ 
embarking at the quay, O’Toole hired a taxi. 

“Do you know where the Old Dowager’s Estate is?” he 
asked the driver. 

“Yes.” 

"That’s where I want to go.” 

After an hour and a half of muddy roads, a huge building 
loomed ahead. The driver turned off and entered a beautiful 
marble-paved drive lined with aspen trees. It led up to a 
aouse which O’Toole estimated had two hundred rooms. 

“Here you are, sir,” said the wizened driver in Chinese. 
“Shall I wait?” 

“Yes, please.” 

Ensign Terrence O’Toole, U. S. Navy, now with lieu¬ 
tenant commander’s shoulder boards on his white uniform 
and about fifteen medals clinking on his chest (collected 
from all over the Appleby including the captain’s cabin), 
stepped from the taxi, walked to the palace door, and lifted 
the huge knocker. 

A servant opened the door. 

O’Toole spoke in Chinese, “Tell General Tong Ho that 
the Commanding Officer of the United States Ship Appleby 
has come to pay his respects. Here is my card.” 
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The handwritten card said Terrence O'Toole, Lieutenant 
Commander, U. S. Navy. 

The servant departed. In a minute he returned and beck¬ 
oned for O’Toole to follow. They went down a flight of 
stairs and into the middle of the palace. O’Toole entered 
what appeared to be a throne room. Sitting on an elevated 
chair at one end was an elderly and distinguished Chinese 
in a general’s uniform. He rose as O’Toole approached him. 

“I don’t speak English,” he said with hostility. 

O’Toole smiled, bowed, and replied in Chinese, “I have 
the privilege of knowing a little of your ancient and cul¬ 
tured language, sir.” 

“Please be seated and comfortable.” 

“I don’t deserve such gracious hospitality.” 

The elderly general and his visitor went through the tra¬ 
ditional Chinese welcoming ritual. The old man relaxed and 
a twinkle came to his eyes. He responded with, “Your pres¬ 
ence honors our simple abode.” 

O’Toole inclined his head in acknowledgment, “And 
how is your health, venerable leader of many men?” 

“I have been blessed, thank you. And may I say that 
your health must be splendid too. Never have I seen such a 
young naval commander . . .” 

“Yes,” said O’Toole, smiling, “I have been very lucky.” 

He had intended to stop his sentence there, but from the 
way the general leaned towards him and cocked an ear, it 
was obvious he wanted some details on how so young a man 
had so much rank. O’Toole put his finger to his Navy Cross 
(filched from the captain’s cabin), “I was fortunate in com- 
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bat, sir. That contributes to rapid promotion. And also,” 
O’Toole paused and laughed modestly, “And also, my wife 
has good political connections . . .” 

“Ha! Ha! That is the way to lead a military life. Now 
shall we have some tea?” 

O’Toole bit his fingernail. 

“Is there something wrong? Perhaps you do not like 
tea?” 

"I’m so embarrassed, sir—might I ask a great favor of 
you?” 

“You are my guest.” 

“There is a man from my ship . . 

The comers of the general’s eyes crinkled, “Oh yes, you 
want to know about the other fellow who also calls himself 
the commanding officer of the Appleby ?” 

“Oh ho!” said O’Toole angrily and standing up, “so he’s 
pulled that line again? You know, general, when Sweeney 
is sober he is a superb servant. But when he gets drunk— 
which is just about every time he leaves the ship—he goes 
crazy . . . usually he tells everyone he’s the captain. At 
times he’s even provided himself with forged identification 
cards. Sort of a suppressed desire, I guess. But then each of 
us has his idiosyncrasy, eh, venerable one?” 

The general opened his mouth and blinked with surprise; 
a moment later he regained his composure and said, “Last 
night Sweeney . . . er—your servant . . . was intoxi¬ 
cated and drove a car into my greenhouse, ruining my rarest 
plants and breaking much glass. And such a boor he was, 
shouting, screaming, and threatening me . . 
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“That sounds like Sweeney.” 

“I have him locked up. I was so angry last night that I 
personally directed the jailing,” said the general, producing 
a large brass key. 

“I promise you, sir,” said O’Toole (feeling very elated 
indeed at his surprising fluency in Chinese), “that the hot¬ 
house will be repaired . . . and I will send you cuttings of 
American flowers. Compared with your priceless botanical 
specimens they will be worthless, but . . 

“Do not worry about the matter any more. Come, now 
we will get the drunkard,” said the general, beckoning for 
O’Toole to follow him. He led him down four flights of 
stairs into a dimly lighted dungeon. 

Captain Sweeney lay on a straw mat. His face was red 
and blotchy from a food rash. He needed a shave and his 
clothes were rumpled and dirty. 

“Thank God you’ve come. Lemme out of here!” shouted 
Captain Sweeney, jumping up and down. “And what the 
heck are you doing in my uniform and wearing my medals 
. . . kachoo! kachoo! . . .” The Old Man ended up in a 
paroxysm of hay-fever sneezes. 

“Quiet, you swine!” said O’Toole in Chinese. Then in 
English, in angry tones: “Listen carefully. The Appleby 
has just received orders to sail for Manila at six tomorrow 
morning. Go along with everything I say and you’ll get out 
of here. If not, you may be stuck in this clink for a month 
and you’ll end up with a court-martial. Now look, I am the 
Commanding Officer of the ship and you, you dipsomaniac, 
you are my servant who gets crazy ideas about rank when- 
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ever you get a snootful. Now, say something to me for 
about thirty seconds in a very humble way. Pretend you're 
ashamed.” 

“I’ve had the works now," said Sweeney softly. “First— 
Kachoo! Kachoo! my ensign snubs me at a dinner party. 
Then I get arrested and spend the night in the bedbuggy, 
crummy jail of a Chinese eccentric. Then 1 get the hives 
from the filthy Chinese food—kachoo! kachoo! Now I find 
I’m a lying, drunken servant—kachoo, kachoo—get me 
away from this straw—kachoo! before I sneeze my head 
off." 

O’Toole pretended to interpret: "General, this drunken 
dog humbly asks your pardon." 

The general waved his hand, “You may have custody of 
um. Well, shall we have some tea first?” Suddenly the 
jeneral’s face became grave. “Oh, commander, today is a 
Chinese festival and I have let all the cooks go home . . .” 
He smiled shyly. “Perhaps your servant could prepare the 
tea?" 

“He will, indeed,” said O’Toole. Then turning to 
Sweeney, “Look, captain, the general and 1 are having tea 
—sort of celebrating your release—his cooks are off, so 
you’re going to make and serve the tea. Now make a sign 
to show you’re pleased.” 

Sweeney bowed low, placed the tips of his fingers to his 
forehead, to his lips, and then made a sweeping motion with 
his hand away from him—the way Oriental servants do in 
the movies. “Tell the ugly old bastard I’ll do anything to get 
out of here quickly. Oh, Lord, these Chinese hives are kill- 
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ing me. I hope this story doesn’t get around the fleet.” 

“General Tong,” said O’Toole, “my servant says that 
waiting on you will give him great prestige. It is something 
he will forever brag about to his family and to his ship¬ 
mates.” 

“Come,” said the general, looking most genial, “I’ll show 
him the kitchen.” 

When they arrived there, the general bowed his head a 
bit, “I see my cooks left in a hurry.” 

Dirty pots and plates littered the kitchen. 

“Sweeney will clean it up,” said O’Toole to the general. 
Then in English, “Tidy up this clambake, captain. And try 
to smile—so that the general thinks you consider it a great 
privilege.” 

Captain Sweeney went about his work with the sides of 
his mouth pulled up and all his teeth showing. Between 
scrubbing pots and swabbing the floor he burst into snatches 
of the Volga Boatman. 

“You sec, general,” said O’Toole, "when Sweeney’s 
sober, he’s not a bad fellow at all.” 

And so General Tong and Captain O’Toole had a delight¬ 
ful tea. Steward Sweeney, wearing a white butcher’s apron, 
acted as cook and butler. And a good job he did , . . bow¬ 
ing, scraping, serving tea and cookies, lighting cigars, and 
holding the chairs for the two senior officers. 

Later, when Captain O’Toole left the palace, Sweeney 
opened the door of the taxi and stood at attention. Then he 
sat up front with the driver—the way a respectful butler 
should. 
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They rode back to the ship in silence. The only sound 
was that of O’Toole changing shoulder boards and remov¬ 
ing the medals. 

And from that date to this, neither O’Toole nor Captain 
Sweeney has discussed the Chefoo incident with anyone. It 
was their private show and no one else’s business. The only 
time Captain Sweeney ever mentioned it was when he 
wrote O’Toole’s fitness report and an accompanying letter 
of commendation. Both of these praised Ensign O’Toole for 
his loyalty and for his initiative in learning the Chinese lan¬ 
guage on his own time and expense. The captain ended the 
letter of commendation by saying that the Navy needed 
more men of the caliber of O’Toole—who arc willing to 
sacrifice their personal pleasures for the good of the Navy. 


author’s note: I got the details of this story from Miss 
Mary Liu of Chefoo, China. She had heard it from her un¬ 
cle, General Tong Ho. The general, you see, actually 
speaks perfect English. 
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☆ 

Shortly after the Appleby returned to Manila, the Com¬ 
mander in Chief asked for a volunteer for duty as executive 
officer of the gunboat USS Kauai. The tiny Kauai was 
moored at Kialing, an isolated city sixteen hundred miles 
up the Yangtze River. It lay in the heart of China, and the 
Japanese bombed the place almost daily. 

Terry volunteered and got the job. He was scheduled to 
be detached from the Appleby in three months. 

“Terry,” I said when I heard the news, “1 sure feel sorry 
for you.” 

“Sorry? You should be envious. Imagine me, little old Er 
sign O’Toole, being the exec of a commissioned ship!” 

“Sure you’ll be exec. But there are only two officers 
that bucket . . . which means you’ll also be the first liev 
tenant, engineering officer, navigator, commissary officer, 
gunnery officer, and paymaster. Oh man, you’ll be dragging 
in no time flat!” 

“Balderdash,” said Terry. “You know what Commodore 
Joe Fyffe once said, ‘The more jobs a guy has—the greater 
the glory.’ Now you listen to me for a few minutes, fella, 
and I’ll tell you about it.” 

☆ 
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Commander Joe Fyffe 
and the Forty Tons of 
Mule Dust 


It was back in the good old Navy, said En¬ 
sign O’Toole, back in the i88o’s or 1890’s, that Commander 
Joe FyfFe took command of the Washington Navy Yard. 
The first thing he did was call a meeting of all officers. 
There weren’t many of them. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “some of you seem to be absent. I 
will hold muster. As I read off your job description, you 
will sound off with your name and rank. Let’s see now: 
executive officer!” 

No one answered. 

Commander Fyffe coughed and repeated, “Executive 
Officer!” 

The chief clerk spoke up, “Sir, that billet isn’t filled. 
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You’re supposed to carry out the Executive officer’s duties 
as well as your own.’’ 

“Ahem, thank you. Very well, next: Morale officer!” 

No answer. 

“Morale officer! By thundcration—answer up!” 

“That billet is empty too, sir,” said the chief clerk. “You 
are required to carry out his duties." 

“Oh, so?” said Joe Fyffe. “All right, next: Sanitation 
officer! I suppose that billet isn’t filled cither?” 

“No, sir. That’s yours too.” 

“Well, by Great Caesar, arc there any officers attached to 
this command besides myself? ’’ 

“There’s Lieutenant Willets, the gunnery officer; Lieu¬ 
tenant Monroe, the engineering officer; Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander Schnorr, the legal officer; also you have a chaplain 
—but he’s on six months’ furlough at the moment; and then 
there’s Mr. Pauley, the paymaster . . 

“Very well,” said the commander irritably, after shaking 
the hands of all present. “Meeting dismissed. Tomorrow 
I’ll look at the station.” 


The next morning Commander Fyffe and his staff in¬ 
spected his Navy Yard. In passing the gun shop he stopped, 
held his nose high, and sniffed belligerently. 

“What’s that I smell? It’s not the galley, I hope.” 

“No, sir. It’s the mule dust, sir.” 

“Take a note, Twombly,” he said turning to the clerk, 
“Mule dust excessively odoriferous.” 

They walked on to the next building, the mess hall. The 
Commander poked around the bamlike structure. Suddenly 
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he roared, "Flies! Why in tarnation are there so many flies. 
The place is alive!” 

"Mule dust attracts them, sir,” said the clerk. "I’ll make 
a note of it for you.” 

Next, the inspection party proceeded toward the dry- 
dock. On the way they passed a tremendous pile of mate¬ 
rial. It steamed in the early morning sun. 

Commander Fyffe asked, “Is that the mule dust too?” 

“Yes sir, that’s it. It’s terrible, if you ask me.” 

"Well, I do ask you. Why is it here?” 

“We have sixty-one healthy mules, sir.” 

“I know that. But why isn’t the stuff, er, carted away?” 

The clerk became flustered. “You sec, sir, the whole 
thing is rather complicated. There’s been an economy move 
on in Congress since eighteen sixty-six. We have no appro¬ 
priations for hauling the—ah—for hauling the mule dust. 
At least forty tons have accumulated over the years. The 
drayage fee would be considerable. Wc can’t do it our¬ 
selves. Public law 1451A prohibits Navy vehicles from 
conveying any—ah—animal dust, sir. We can’t move it— 
and on the other hand, the lawyer says it’s illegal for it to 
remain on Federal land.” 

"Let’s inspect the stuff,” said the commander. “Get me 
a pitchfork.” 

The pile stood about as high as the stables and covered 
about a quarter of a block. Joe Fyffe walked all around it 
like a prospector looking for gold. Digging his pitchfork 
in, he turned over the layers at various levels. 

"Why, my Lord,” he said reverently, as if he had found a 
mother lode, "this is beautifully matured compost—marvel- 
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ous fertilizer, marvelous* Farmers will go crazy for it. Come 
along, ril dictate a letter.” 

A week later, as a result of the commander’s letter, hand¬ 
bills were posted at all farmers 1 markets and flower vendors' 
stalls. 


AUCTION 

FOR AUCTION; APPROXIMATELY FORTY TONS OF RICH, 
BEAUTIFUL MULE MANURE, WELL PACKED AND FULLY 
MATURED INTO PERFECT COMPOST. IT HAS FLAWLESS TEX¬ 
TURE AND COMPOSITION FOR ROSE GARDENS, DAHLIA REDS, 

OR ASPARAGUS. 

THIS FINE MULE MANURE WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTIO 
TO HIGHEST BIDDER ON TUESDAY, JULY l8TH, AT TH 
WASHINGTON NAVY YARD. 

REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED. 

WINNER OF THE BID MUST PAY CASH AND AGREE TO 
HAUL THE MANURE AWAY WITHIN THREE DAYS. 

JOSEPH FYFFE 
COMMANDER, U. S, NAVY 
COMMANDANT, WASHINGTON NAVY YARD 

A crowd showed up for the auction and it went off well. 
A farmer contracted to purchase the heap for $22,75 
cart it away. 

“Well, you landlubber politicians,” said Joe Fyffe the 
next day, waving a fistful of greenbacks at his officers, “we 
got rid of the mule dust, the smell, and the flies—and we got 
a wad of money instead. Smart work it is—if I do say so 
myself.” 
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“Commander Fyffe, sir,” said the paymaster, wiping his 
eyes with a handkerchief, "you’re going to get into trouble. 
The Treasury inspector will ask some damnably embarrass¬ 
ing questions. Personally, I can’t answer them . . 

“Oh fiddle-dee-dee,” he said, going into the legal office 
and asking the legal officer about it. 

“The paymaster is correct, sir,” said the lawyer, “this 
situation is positively without precedent. It has ramifica¬ 
tions which might even require a Supreme Court decision; 
it slightly resembles Williams versus State of Alabama, 
where the courts had decided that the products created by 
slaves, voluntarily in their spare time, could not be sold 
for profit by their master.” 

“What’ll we do?” asked the Commander. 

“For a temporary decision, sir, the facts should be turned 
over to the Attorney General as soon as possible. Really, 
Commander, people have been court-martialed for less than 
this.” 

Joe Fyffe took a half-smoked cigar from his mouth and 
lobbed it across the room to make a perfect bull’s eye into 
the spittoon. “Oh diddle all you dry-land pettifoggers! ” he 
said. “You complicate the laws just to make business for 
yourselves. Now that I’ve cleaned the place, you’re all try¬ 
ing to foul me up. Get out of here, you quacks, I’ll figure 
this thing out myself.” 

“I warn you, sir,” said the lawyer, “you’ll get into 
trouble.” 

“No one gets into trouble if he does what’s good for the 
Navy,” interrupted Commander Fyffe. “Hey! Where is 
Twombly?” 

“Here, sir.” 
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“What does the crew need most?" 

“Chinaware, sir. The plates, cups, and saucers in the gen¬ 
eral mess are chipped and broken.” 

“By Jonah’s beard, that’s what we’ll buy.” 

Joe Fyffe stuffed the mule-dust money into his pocket 
and said, “Gentlemen, I’ll buy the crew’s china now. And 
you’ll accompany me as witnesses. Twombly, call us a 
carriage!” 

And so, Joe Fyffe went out and bought §22.75 wort h of 
good second-hand china for the enlisted men of his com¬ 
mand. 

“You’ll get into trouble,” the lawyer repeated when they 
returned to the Navy Yard. “You are required to report 
this to the Secretary of the Navy. You must prove that 
competent and appropriate officers were consulted, and 
that they concurred with you in the necessity and correct¬ 
ness of your expenditure.” 

“Now tell me, counsellor,” said Joe, “in layman’s lan¬ 
guage—without a lot of gingerbread of ipso factos and 
Supreme Court decisions—who the heck around here do 
you consider ‘Competent and appropriate officers’?" 

“You know very well, sir,” said the lawyer, “who is con¬ 
cerned. You should have consulted the Executive Officer, 
the Morale Officer, the First Lieutenant and the Sanitation 
Officer. And when you make your report to the Secretary 
of the Navy, endorsements from those gentlemen must be 
attached. If I may say so, sir, you have made your bed and 
now you must lie in it—alone.” 

“Why smoking typhoons!” shouted the Commander. "I 
hold down all those jobs myself. So the secretary of the 
Navy wants a report, does he? Get out of here, all of you.” 
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Smiling, and humming “My Dinghy Doesn’t Leak No 
More,” he locked himself in his office, sharpened some 
quills, filled the inkpot, and placed a clean pile of paper on 
the desk. 

Lighting a Cuban rum-soaked cigar, he started writing. 
He worked until past midnight. The next morning he was 
in his office by seven, shouting for his clerk. “Twombly, oh 
Twombly!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

"Here, take this letter to the Navy Department. Deliver 
it personally to the Secretary of the Navy’s office. Go as 
fast as you can. Use my carriage if you wish.” 

A few hours later, if Commander Joe Fyffc had been in 
the Navy Department, he would have grinned with sea-dog 
pleasure. That morning the Secretary of the Navy broke 
one of his personal rules of conduct. Normally, if he wanted 
to see someone he wrote a message such as “Please sec me 
at your convenience,” and gave it to his messenger for 
delivery. 

But on this particular forenoon the Secretary did no such 
polite thing. He stood in the middle of the corridor and 
raised his voice as if the building were burning down. 

“Send the admirals in here!” he shouted. “Get every 
blasted one of them. And make it fast, by Jiminy, or they’ll 
all end up as apprentice seamen.” 

The Navy Department was a small place then—and if a 
big man like the Secretary shouted, his voice could be 
heard all over the building. By the time the echo had 
stopped, seven salty admirals came panting and puffing into 
the front office. 
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“Are we at war, sir?” 

“Has the President been assassinated?” 

“Did wc have another turret explosion, sir?” 

The Secretary said, “Sit down, gentlemen, I need your 
counsel. Here is a letter I have just received. 1 desire that 
you read it carefully and give me your considered opin- 

# ji 

ions. 

As the admirals read the letter there was a buzz of excite¬ 
ment in the room. They looked at each other, whispered 
among themselves, pursed their lips, scratched their brows, 
twirled pencils, and pulled on the end of their noses—all 
sure signs that the senior brass of the U, S. Navy was reach¬ 
ing a decision on an important matter* 

Well, there is no living witness to testify that it was Joe 
Fyffe's letter which caused the sensation. But as the ruckus 
occurred fifteen minutes after Twombly delivered the let¬ 
ter, we can assume that perhaps * . . 

At any rate, the official correspondence which Com¬ 
mander Joseph Fyffe wrote to the Secretary of the Navy 
went something like this: 

From: The First Lieutenant, Washington Navy Yard 
To: The Secretary of the Navy 

Via: (i) The Sanitation Officer 

(i) The Morale Officer 

(3) The Executive Officer 

(4) The Commanding Officer 

Subj: Mule Dust, Funds resulting from sale of 

1, Because of the naturally healthy habits of the sixty- 
one mules employed at the Navy Yard, approximately 
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forty tons of mule-dust had accumulated behind the stables. 
This situation—with its accompanying stench, flies, and 
unsightliness—was brought to my attention by the Sanita¬ 
tion Officer. 

I considered it in the best interests of the Navy to dispose 
of the pile as quickly as possible and at no cost to the gov¬ 
ernment. Therefore, after consultation with the Sanitation 
Officer, the Morale Officer, the Executive Officer, and the 
Commanding Officer, I unloaded the manure by public auc¬ 
tion. The forty tons went to Mr. Tom Horsch, a farmer 
from Snarther, Maryland. He paid twenty-two dollars and 
seventy-five cents ($22.75) an d carted the compost away. 
Mr. Horsch got a good bargain; he raises dahlias and, as 
everyone knows, there is nothing more stimulating to dahl¬ 
ias than a good mulching of mule manure. 

2. At this time the Morale Officer informed me that 
crew members were being forced to eat from broken plates 
and cups in the general mess; and that this was having a bad 
effect on morale. No government funds were available to 
correct this degrading situation. Therefore, I felt it was ad¬ 
visable to spend $22.75 which the mules had earned, for 
the benefit of our American sailors. 

For the exact amount on hand I purchased one hundred 
cups and plates from G. McCoy, Little and Son, a second¬ 
hand dealer. All receipts are available for inspection if de¬ 
sired. 

(signed) 

Joseph Fyffe 
Commander, U. S. Navy 
First Lieutenant 
Washington Navy Yard 
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FIRST ENDORSEMENT 

From: The Sanitation Officer, Washington Navy Yard 
To: The Secretary of the Navy 

1. I vigorously concur with the remarks of the First 
Lieutenant. 

2. The removal of the mule dust has proved a wonderful 
thing for the Washington Navy Yard. The foul odor which 
usually drifted in on the Southwest wind no longer exists. 
This was nauseating; especially on days when we had fish 
for dinner. Also the sickness-spreading flies are a thing of 
the past. 

By his energy and sound judgment, the First Lieutenant, 
Commander Joseph Fyffe, has contributed to the health of 
all hands stationed in the Washington Navy Yard. 

(signed) 

Joseph Fyffe 
Commander, U. S. Navy 
Sanitation Officer 
Washington Navy Yard 


SECOND ENDORSEMENT 

From: Morale Officer, Washington Navy Yard 

To: The Secretary of the Navy 

1. I concur with the remarks of the First Lieutenant and 
the Sanitation Officer. 

2. It is my considered opinion that in purchasing the 
plates and cups, the First Lieutenant displayed initiative 
and wisdom usually found only in officers far older and 
more senior than he is. The effect of the new china on the 
men’s morale already is salutary. I also have reasons to 
believe that there will be fewer fights in the messhall 
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and less pilferage from fruit stands located near the Navy 
Yard. 

(signed) 

Joseph Fyffc 
Commander, U. S. Navy 
Morale Officer 
Washington Navy Yard 


THIRD ENDORSEMENT 
From: The Executive Officer 
To: The Secretary of the Navy 

1. Both the Legal Officer and the Paymaster advised me 
that the removal of the mule dust and the subsequent events 
would involve legal entanglements and financial snarls; they 
recommended that I constrain First Lieutenant. 

2. However, the ingenious solution devised by the First 
Lieutenant circumvented all the predicted difficulties and 
complications. The mule dust was expeditiously transferred; 
and the profits derived therefrom were applied to the com¬ 
mon good. I consider that the First Lieutenant’s action not 
only is proper and technically correct, but that it also is 
commendable. 

(signed) 

Joseph Fyffc 
Commander, U. S. Navy 
Executive Officer 
Washington Navy Yard 

FOURTH ENDORSEMENT 

From: The Commandant, Washington Navy Yard 
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To: The Secretary of the Navy 

i. The Commanding Officer heartily concurs with the 
basic correspondence and all endorsements thereto. Com¬ 
mander Joseph Fyffe, USN, the First Lieutenant of the 
Washington Navy Yard, showed excellent judgment, un¬ 
usual initiative, and a fine sense of responsibility in disposing 
of the forty tons of mule dust and spending the resulting 
funds so advantageously. The benefits which accrued to the 
Navy are too obvious to require reiteration here. 

Commander Joseph Fyffe, USN, is therefore officially 
commended for the efficient, cheerful, and courageous way 
in which he executed his duty. He fulfilled the best tradi¬ 
tions of the U. S. Naval Services, 

Officers of Commander Fyffe’s ability and intelligence 
arc all too rare in today's peacetime Navy, Because of their 
inherent modesty, their talents are often overlooked and 
unrewarded. It is directed, therefore, that this commenda¬ 
tion be entered into and made part of Commander Fyffe’s 
official record. 

(signed) 

Joseph Fyffe 

Commandant, Washington Navy Yard 
Commander, U. S, Navy 

About a month later, the Commandant of the Washing¬ 
ton Navy Yard received the following letter from the Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy, 

From: The Secretary of the Navy 

To: The Commandant, Washington Navy Yard 
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Subj: Report from the First Lieutenant of the Washing¬ 

ton Navy Yard, Commander Joseph Fyffe, con¬ 
cerning expenditure of funds obtained from auc¬ 
tion of mule manure, 

1. The Secretary acknowledges subject report and con¬ 
curs in the timeliness and correctness of the action taken. 

2, The commendation awarded Commander Joseph 
Fyffe, the First Lieutenant of the Washington Navy Yard, 
by the Commandant of the Navy Yard, Commander Joseph 
Fyffe, is well deserved and has been made a part of his offi¬ 
cial record. 


(signed) 

Abner Fothergill 

(by direction of the Secretary) 
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☆ 

“So you see,” said Terrence O’Toole after he had told 
us about Joe Fyffe, “that’s the way things work out if you 
know your business. The more jobs a guy has—the greater 
the glory.” 

During the remaining four weeks Terrence had on the 
Appleby, he kept reminding us of the wonderful time he’d 
have up the Yangtze River as Executive Officer of his next 
ship, USS Kauai. 

He sobered a little after he met one of the men who had 
just returned from duty on the Kauai. 

“Mister O’Toole,” said the man, “I was never so happy 
as when I got my orders away from the Kauai. I hope I 
never have duty like that again.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, if you don’t go crazy just from the way things are 
on board, then the dysentery gets you. And if you escape 
that there’s always the air-raids. If you don’t mind, sir, I’d 
rather not discuss it. I’d like to forget the whole year.” 

But Terry still was eager to take the job. 

We were in Manila at this time and were scheduled to 
remain there two weeks and then go to Japan for a month. 
Terry would leave the Appleby in Tokyo, fly to Hong 
Kong and then take a Chinese plane to Kialing which was 
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smack dab in the middle of China. That’s where the Kauai 
was moored, sixteen hundred miles up the Yangtze River. 

In the meanwhile Terry studied Chinese like mad, and 
me, I had met a pretty girl and had started courting her. 

☆ 
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Ensign Terrence O’Toole, USN, and I 
walked down Dewey Boulevard enjoying the sunset over 
Manila Bay. Or at least Terry enjoyed it. I wasn’t in the 
mood for enjoying anything. My dilemma concerned one 
Ethel Hackett, a lovely young girl who made me want to 
write poetry. 

In fact I wrote plenty of poetry, but I didn’t have the 
nerve to show it to Ethel. That was the trouble. Here was 
the babe I had been looking for all of my life. She liked me 
and I loved her. I wanted to marry her; but my clumsiness 
and shyness blocked me from doing it. 

When I was on board ship, I made up all kinds of won¬ 
derful, romantic speeches. In my imagination I was the 
boldest of lovers. But when I was near Ethel and saw her 
gracious beauty, my dreams froze on me. I stuttered and did 
everything wrong. 
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I realized that there must be a limit to her patience so, 
one day, I went to my friend and shipmate Terrence 
O’Toole and asked for confidential advice. Even though 
he was spending every night studying the history of China, 
I knew I could depend on him for help. 

“Whatever I know is yours," he said modestly. “C’mon 
over to Manila after dinner. We’ll take a walk and hash 
over your love life.” 

That’s how we happened to be on Dewey Boulevard. 

After hearing my problem, Terry nodded as if he had 
been asked about this kind of thing frequently. “You ob¬ 
viously don’t know from beans," he said. “You gotta re¬ 
member that basically all dames arc alike. They all re¬ 
spond to the same treatment. Admire them, kiss them, tell 
them you love them. And pooh! They’ll do all the rest.” 

“Suppose she thinks I’m fresh?” 

“Say, you really are a knucklehead,” said Terry, taking 
a deep breath and launching into a full-fledged speech. 
“Maybe I’d better wise you up on some specific techniques 
and foolproof methods.” 

Terry talked on and on, cutting me in on his secrets. He 
was an encyclopedia of amatory information. He told me 
how to kiss a girl’s palm and then sort of nibble up to the 
elbow; how to sigh effectively and breathe in her ear while 
dancing; and how to flatter her. 

“The sigh is important,” said Terry, punching his chest. 
“It must be a masculine noise and must come from down 
here. Never from the nose. Nothing irritates a woman as 
much as a nasal whine or grunt.” 

I listened carefully for I knew he was a craftsman with 
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the ladies. They all mothered him, but behind his innocent 
smile and light blue eyes there lurked a man of action, 

Terry continued, “If you can’t hook the dame by cave¬ 
man tactics, then you gotta fall back on guile and 
skill . . 

“Ych, but how do I apply this guile and skill?” 

“Heck, man, I can’t spell it out for you. But let’s take an 
example; okay, whatcha doing tomorrow night?” 

“Oh, Ethel wants me to take her to Tetrini, the crystal- 
ball gazer, to have her fortune told," 

“Where does he hang out?” 

“Somewhere on Dewey Boulevard. I have the address 
in my pocket. It’s near here. But how in the world does 
Tetrini have anything to do with . . 

“Shut up,” said Terry, half closing his eyes, “and let me 
think.” 

We kept walking down Dewey Boulevard. It was long 
after dark now. Finally we reached what seemed to be 
the end of the street. On the left, near the street light, stood 
a large brick house with iron bars over the windows. A high 
wall surrounded the place. 

On the rusted gate hung a yellow-and-blue sign: 

TETRINI THE TERRIFIC 
Crystal-Ball Gazer and Prophet 

Formerly Soothsayer to the Imperial Russian Family 
RESULTS GUARANTEED 

Terry opened his eyes full and said, “Is this the swarm 
your girl has a date with tomorrow night?” 
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“Yup.” 

“Tetrini?” said Terry, sort of rolling the name around 
in his mouth as if it were a gumdrop. “He’s the guy they 
wrote up in the Saturday Evening Post as having made so 
many accurate predictions?” 

“Yeah, it was in some magazine, and Ethel’s simply crazy 
to find out about her future . . 

Terry grinned, wrinkled his pug nose, and slapped me 
on the back. 

“Bill, your troubles are over. This here Crystal-ball 
Charlie, or whatever his name is, can straighten out your 
love life . . 

“What has he got to do with . . 

“Look, your gal believes his line and site’s coming over 
tomorrow to hear it. Okay, you slip the old boy fifty pesos 
so that he’ll tell Ethel she must marry you . . .” 

“You want me to connive with a phoney?” 

“Don’t be a sap! Our ship pulls out of Manila in a couple 
of weeks and you don’t have much time,” said Terrence 
with annoyance. “Well, whatcha waiting for?” 

He opened the creaky gate and pushed me inside. We 
picked our way across the weedy path to Tctrini’s front 
door. 

I hesitated. 

“Do you want to marry her or don’t you?” said Terry 
impatiently as he banged the brass knocker. 

From inside the house a deep voice growled, “Yes?” 

“We want to see Tetrini,” said Terry. 

“You have an appointment?” 

“No, but . . ” 
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“Then come back some other time.” 

“This is urgent,” I shouted, now beginning to get com¬ 
petitive. “It can’t wait.” 

Terry rubbed his hands and smiled, “That’s the spirit.” 

A lock scraped and the door opened. A stout man who 
seemed to be all yellow teeth and bald head stood there. 
“So you want to see me urgently? Well, everybody wants 
to see me urgently. The American High Commissioner 
wants to know about his investments; President Quezon 
has asked about the Mindanao land problem; the sugar- 
planters association begs me for information on the market. 
It’s always urgent . . 

“This is for a beautiful girl, sir.” 

“Oh, well,” said Tctrini giving me a tired smile. “For a 
beautiful girl I can always spare a few minutes. Very well, 
come,” he said, turning his back and walking towards the 
back of the house. 

The hall smelled dank like a mushroom cellar. At the end 
of it we were ushered into a dark blue room with signs of 
the zodiac painted on the ceiling. The fat man flopped his 
bulk into a Morris chair. 

“Hcrrumph,” he muttered, “now what’s this woman 
business all about?” 

“You sec, sir ...” I stammered, and then lapsed into 
an embarrassed silence. “You see, sir . . .” 

Terry stepped forward, “Professor Tetrini, this guy 
wants to marry the loveliest girl in the world—ah, she is a 
Venus.” 

“And so you’ve come to find out whether or not he’ll 
make the grade?” 
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“No, sir. We wane you to fix things up. The girl already 
has an appointment to see you tomorrow.” 

"She does?” 

Terry continued, "Her name is Ethel Hackctt . . .” 

“Ethel Hackett?” said Tetrini, getting up and looking in 
a big book. “Yes, she is coming here at eight.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Terry, “and now let’s talk turkey. My 
friend here—for fifty pesos—wants you to tell Miss 
Hackett that she better marry him in a hurry . . . even if 
she has to do the proposing.” 

Without saying anything, but feeling sinful as the devil, 
I opened my wallet and put fifty pesos on the table near 
him. 

"That will be one hundred and fifty pesos more.” 

1 groaned. 

“Well,” said Tetrini, standing up and edging toward the 
hall, “if the girl isn’t worth two hundred pesos to you, then 
I’ll have no part of the perjury. For love I’ll do it, but not 
for a tinhorn affair.” 

So I wrote out a check, knowing that I’d have to hock 
:my watch and two suitcases again to cover it. 

“And now,” said Tetrini, “I must know something about 
you and your lady.” 

I told him how Ethel’s father had run a newspaper in 
the Southern Philippines, how her mother had been born 
in India, and how many brothers and sisters she had. I gave 
him a lot of information he couldn’t get any other way. 

“That’s satisfactory,” he said. “Now you will please sign 
my register.” He led me over to the large book which lay 
«on a table a few feet from the crystal ball. 
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"And you too,” Tetrini ordered Terry. “For safety. I 
want you involved—and on our side. Very important.” 

Terry wrote his name under mine. 

“Now,” said Tetrini, putting his hand on my shoulder, 
“you can depend on me to do the rest. And, oh,” he said, 
squinting at me, “it is better you do not come. Have your 
young red-headed friend here, what’s his name . , .” 

"Terrence O’Toole.” 

“Yes, have Mr. O’Toole escort the young lady. She will 
be more, uh, shall I say, believing, if you are absent. Good 
night, sir." 

The next evening I stayed aboard the Appleby while 
Terry went ashore to take my girl to Tetrini as per instruc¬ 
tions. 

Pacing up and down the quarterdeck, I suffered through 
every second of Terry’s absence. I passed the time walking 
forward on the starboard side, aft on the port side; and then 
around all over again. 

Three hours later Terry returned to the Appleby. 

"Hey pal! ” I shouted as his boat came alongside. “How’d 
it go?” 

Terry disembarked slowly. He climbed the ladder as if 
he had two broken legs . . . and he never looked up. 

I met him at the gangway. “How’d it go? Did Tetrini 
give her the business?” 

Terry hung his head, “Bill, the whole shebang got fouled 
up something awful. I’m sorry.” 

“For God’s sake, what happened?" 

“I’ll tell you about it in a minute,” said Terry, grabbing 
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my elbow and leading me below to the wardroom. "Now 
sit down, boy.” 

After he tried to calm me, he continued, “Well, Bill, in 
short, here’s what happened. I took Ethel to Tetrini’s 
fortune-telling parlor. Tetrini put on a whale of a show— 
completely hypnotized her. No matter what he said she 
believed it. 

“When he had her really ga-ga, he told her that she was 
about to get married, but that her boy-friend was shy and 
that she’d have to woo and even propose to him." 

I interrupted, “What did Ethel say?” 

“She just asked who Tetrini was talking about,” 

“Well?" 

‘Well—I hate to tell you this," said Terry, “but that 
dumb bucket of a Tetrini forgot your name. He tried to 
recover it by looking in the register where you and I had 
signed our names . . 

“Wow!” I said. 

“Yeah, he read my name off instead of yours. He told 
Ethel that she should marry me . . 

I just sat there. Then I jumped up and started for him. 

“Honest, Bill,” he whispered hoarsely, “I tried to tell Ethel 
it was a mistake . . 

I said bitterly, "And I suppose she believed you? What 
did she say?” 

“She started crying and said ... she said ... she said 
that maybe it was lucky she’d gone to Tetrini , . 

“Then what happened?" 

Terry hesitated. 
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I grabbed him by the coat and shook him, “Damn you, 
stop stalling! What happened?” 

“Ethel thanked me for escorting her . . . and she kissed 
me good night.” 

“She kissed you goodnight?” 

“Honest, it was only a sisterly peck on the cheek,” 

Pushing Terry out of the way, I ran topside, jumped 
down the accommodation ladder and into the liberty boat. 
I told the coxswain to take me ashore. 

The coxswain protested, “But, sir, my next trip isn’t 
scheduled until . . 

“Take me ashore and be damn quick about it!” 

At the foot of the dock I caught a taxi and went to 
Ethel’s house. The lights were out. I banged on the door 
and bellowed until Ethel came down. 

“You’re waking the whole family,” she said, starting to 
shut the door in my face. 

I blocked it with my foot. 

“Hey,” I said, “I suppose you know that the seance at 
Tetrini’s was a fake. I bribed him, only he fouled me up by 
remembering the wrong name . . 

“There, there,” she said, patting my arm in a motherly 
manner, “We’ll discuss it some other time, shall we?” 

Trying to appear firm 1 said, “You and I have some¬ 
thing to do. And right now . . 

Ethel puckered in annoyance, "It’s almost midnight. I’ll 
see you some other time. Also, I’m not so sure Tetrini made 
a mistake, I want time to think about it.” 
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That did it. I grabbed Ethel and, before she could 
squawk, I hung a big, juicy smooch on her. It was a doozy. 
I bent her back over my arm the way you sec the lover- 
boys do in the movies. Then I told her to hell with this 
Tetrini malarky; and that she better get some duds on in a 
heck of a hurry because I wasn’t in a mood to be fiddled 
with. We were going to step out and paint Manila red, 
white, and blue, whether she liked it or not. 

Ethel stood there for a moment in her bare feet, looking 
at me as if I were a ghost. 

‘Til be ready in a minute, Bill,” she said, “You’ve talked 
me into it,” 

And we made a night of it! We visited every cabaret in 
town and had one terrific evening. Oh, my, it was won¬ 
derful. 

Well, if I say so myself, for the next week I forgot what 
the word shyness meant. I was a buzz-saw of a Casanova. 
We went out on a whirlwind every evening. To make my 
campaign easier I borrowed a “ten-o’clock sleeper.” A ten 
o’clock sleeper is a car which stalk at ten every night—after 
it is on a dark and deserted road. 

Two days before the Appleby sailed for Tokyo, Ethel 
and I were married in the Cathedral. It was the ding- 
dongiest wedding the town had had in a long while. 

Ethel looked like Venus di Milo; and me, I was reason¬ 
ably handsome, too. Terry—who was one of our ushers 
—for once in his life looked old enough to be seen in pub¬ 
lic without diapers. He somehow gave the impression that 
he was six feet tall; when, actually, as we all know, he’s a 
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freckled, skinny, sand-blower of five-six. For a wedding 
present he gave us a check for fifty pesos and redeemed 
my suitcase and wristwatch from the hock shop. 

The captain came to the wedding; the admiral came; 
President Quezon came. Tetrini the Terrific came—Ethel 
insisted that he be invited. 

Well, sir, that just about ends the story. Except for one 
thing. A couple of days later, when the Appleby was en- 
routc to Japan, Terry and I were sitting on the foc’sle 
smoking. I was bragging about what a wonderful wife I 
had won for myself, and how she’d be meeting me in 
Tokyo with a honeymoon apartment all ready. But there 
was one thing which bothered me. I had been thinldng 
about it for three days. 

“Say, Terry,” I said, “as I look back on it, there’s some¬ 
thing fishy about this Tetrini business. All the loose ends 
got tied up just a bit too neatly. I asked Ethel about it, 
and she just smiled. I couldn’t get her to discuss it at all.” 
“Oh?” 

I stood up, my wedding ring flashing in the bright sun¬ 
light of the China Sea. Walking close to Terry I said, “So, 
now, Terry, I’m asking you. Did Tetrini really get our 
names mixed up? Or did you and Ethel connive the deal 
so as to give me the nerve I needed?” 

Terry smiled slyly. Knocking the ashes from his pipe, he 
winked at me, wrinkled his pug nose, and went below 
without saying a word. 
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During the time we were in Tokyo an exciting thing 
happened to our executive officer. A traveling millionairess 
fell in love with him. Despite the fact that she was attrac¬ 
tive and was zipping around in a two-hundred foot yacht, 
our executive officer treated her as though she had the 
plague. Maybe he was just shy, like me, I don’t know; but 
he didn’t couch up to her. 

The more he stood her off, the itchier the dame became. 
She flung herself at the exec in a courtship which was a 
real razzmataz. She moored her yacht next to the Appleby 
and would come aboard when least expected. Once she 
showed up in the Appleby crow’s-nest during Captain’s In¬ 
spection. 

It got so that the exec had to sneak off the ship at the end 
of working hours and hide. Then he’d tiptoe back aboard 
around midnight and go to bed. 

One night at dinner in the wardroom we were discussing 
the exec’s plight. One of the guests had a bright idea for a 
practical joke. “Why don’t you get a mannequin and put 
it in the exec’s bunk? When the old boy comes back at 
midnight, have the Officer of the Deck tell him that the 
millionairess wouldn’t leave the ship. When he sees that 
thing in his bed, he’ll jump right out the port.” 

“Count me out on this one,” I said. “One good practical 
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joke a year is enough for me to pull. And I’ve already had 
my quota.” 

As I said this, Captain Sweeney, who had been smiling, 
assumed a bland, poker face. Without saying a word or 
even looking at anybody, he got up and left the wardroom. 
The other officers hee-hawed like bunch of hysterics and 
shook my hand in mock congratulations. 

Everyone remembered the best April Fool’s joke ever 
pulled. It had happened in Manila only a short while before. 

☆ 
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! The Best April Fool’s 

Joke I Ever Pulled 


At morning twilight on April Fool’s Day, 
•our destroyer, the USS Appleby, swung around her anchor 
in Manila Bay. 

The sun hadn’t risen, and not much disturbed the harbor 
-at that hour. A few small boats moved about, barely rip¬ 
pling the calm water. 

In the wardroom of the Appleby, however, a small tor¬ 
nado shook the bulkheads. All of us officers shouted at each 
other, trying to solve a problem before the captain returned 
to the ship. We wanted to find a way—as we young salts 
used to express it—to two-block the skipper, Captain J. J. 
Sweeney. 

“After what he’s done to us,” said the first lieutenant, 
“we’ve got to find a way to scroggle him, even if we get 
into trouble. Today is April Fool’s Day; it’s our only 
<chance. We may never get another shot at the old buzzard.” 
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I should point out that we loved the commanding officer. 
No ship ever had a better skipper. But he had a passion for 
practical jokes and, at one time or another, had successfully 
shafted every one of the officers in the Appleby. 

Last April Fool’s Day, for example, the captain had sub¬ 
stituted a glass of tobasco sauce for the executive officer’s 
tomato juice. The exec gulped it all down before he knew 
what had happened. It wasn’t subtle, but it relieved a few 
tensions. 

Another time, the captain subscribed to The Lonely 
Hearts Association for me without my knowing it. He in¬ 
tercepted the replies and carried on a correspondence until 
I finally received a telegram from a lonely hearts gal—a 
widow with four children—saying she was flying from 
Arizona to Manila to marry me. Me, I was twenty-six at 
the time, and an ensign. 

There had been a lot more like that, and naturally we all 
wanted to hang a gag on the skipper. We agreed that on 
this particular first of April someone had to impale the old 
boy on a deluxe, extra-special joke. Each of us had a favor¬ 
ite idea, and our problem was to decide which trick would 
make the biggest sucker out of the Old Man. 

The division medical officer (the captain had once put a 
snapping beetle in his stethoscope) suggested mixing a 
purgative in the captain’s oatmeal. 

The chief engineer recommended loosening the propel¬ 
ler nut in the gig, so that after the captain started ashore 
the propeller would drop off. It had been a long time since 
he had pulled an oar on a whaleboat. “He’ll blow his top,” 
said the chief. 
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The first lieutenant—the skipper had once put itching 
powder in his pants—his wish in the matter was indecent. 
He was an extremist, that guy. 

But I felt that these were all school-boy plots. The other 
officers had conceived their hoaxes on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment. Not me. Mine came from two days of intensive 
brain work. 

I had carefully analyzed Captain Sweeney to find his 
weak point. I had studied him. I had even talked it over 
with Bessie Hackett, who was Society Editor of the 
Manila Bulletin and a great friend of the captain’s wife, and 
•ny own wife’s sister. It had been a scientific analysis—and 
it was for this reason that I fought so noisily for the adop¬ 
tion of the resulting practical joke. Mine was certain to 
•ucceed. 

Here’s the way I had figured it out. The captain owned 
a home in Manila. His whole life turned about his delightful 
family. He was a happy man. Only two things could really 
annoy him: he hated being away from his wife and chil¬ 
dren; and he was allergic to Chinese food. 

These were his sensitive points. Nothing else disturbed 
him. Normally our commanding officer was a cool, brave 
man. He was not afraid to die in combat—as his record at 
the battle of Foochow shows. But there was one event 
which gave him the shakes—the ship’s annual summer 
cruise to China. He hated it not only because it isolated him 
from his family and subjected him to Chinese food, but also 
because the shrewd Chinese merchants always outsmarted 
him. 

Could there be any doubt as how to hoax the captain? 
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We’d send him to China, of course. Even if he fell for it 
only momentarily, he’d get a terrific jolt. The other officers 
saw the wisdom of my plan. 

“However,” said the exec, “it’s a dangerous prank.” 

“Pooh!” I interrupted. “It was dangerous too when the 
skipper tampered with the mails and got me into the hassle 
with the widow from Arizona.” 

The first lieutenant piped up, “Dangerous, my foot! I 
vote for it.” 

The exec looked at me. “Okay, Lederer,” he said. “But 
you got the responsibility for the execution of the joke.” 

As communications officer, I was in the perfect spot to 
carry it out. It was no trouble faking a radio dispatch. I 
made up a set of orders detaching Captain Sweeney from 
the Appleby and sending him to Chungking (1500 miles in 
the interior of China). Chungking was one of the few 
places where Navy families were not permitted—and where 
one lived almost entirely on Chinese food. 

The message I concocted looked authentic in every re¬ 
spect; it had the proper heading, the correct number of 
copies, and the normal Bureau of Personnel terminology. 
Everything was ready when the captain returned to the 
ship at seven o’clock. 

At breakfast—while we sat around the table looking in¬ 
nocent—the communications messenger handed the cap¬ 
tain the morning’s radio traffic. In the pile was my April 
Fool’s message: 

LT COMDER J J SWEENEY USN DETACHED 9 APRIL AS 

COMMANDING OFFICER USS APPLEBY WITHOUT RELIEF 
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AND PROCEED IMMEDIATELY TO CHUNGKING CHINA AS 

COMMANDING OFFICER USS TUTU I LA 

After reading the message, the old man sat there, stunned. 
Then he began cursing. 

“Why those blankety-blank, mother-beating sons of 
dogs,” he said, spilling his coffee and working himself into 
a sweat. “They’re sending me to Chungking on ten days’ 
notice.” And he beat the deck with both feet, like a small 
child in a tantrum. 

“Call the gig away,” roared the captain. “And be damned 
quick about it.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the exec. 

As soon as the gig came alongside, the Old Man em¬ 
barked and told the coxswain to take him to Manila. 

After he had left the ship, we had a good time discussing 
our joke. Evidently we had the captain a little worried. We 
decided that after he got back to the ship and began belly¬ 
aching real hard about going to China, we’d sing out “April 
Fool” and laugh in the old buzzard’s face. 

The captain stayed ashore all morning, returning to the 
ship for lunch. We had his favorite meal—sauerbrauten 
with red cabbage and potato dumplings; but the captain 
didn’t dig into the food with his normal sloshing and 
grunting. He just picked away, hardly looking at the food 
or any of us. He had the bloodshot appearance and far¬ 
away look of a man who has been beaten and knows it. I 
could tell that he had had a few drinks. 

We were rough, figuring he’d earned it. We pretended 
deep sympathy. 
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“What a reaming!” I said, 

“That sure is short notice to be sent into China on,” the 
exec said. “You won’t see your family for a year and you 
don’t even get any leave*” 

The steward’s mate horned in, “Holy smokes, Captain, 
I sure hate to see you leave here. Especially now that I’ve 
gotten down to make these potato dumplings light*” 
“Very excellent meal, steward,” said the captain weakly, 
apparently trying not to look too glum* “The potato 
dumplings couldn’t have been better*” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said the steward* 

The captain continued, “Yah, it’s a lousy break having to 
go up there now. My wife cried when I told her. She loves 
it here. But the normal tour of duty in Chungking is a 
year and there is no getting out of it, so I decided to send 
the family back to America.” 

The joke was really working. 

The exec, the first lieutenant, and I looked at each other 
quickly trying to agree to a time to sing out “April Fool.” 

The captain blew his nose, and looked as if he was about 
to start bawling himself, “Ah, it’s crummy all right, but 
we’ve got to expect these things in the Navy. However, 
there’s a rosy side to everything,” he said, smiling with ef¬ 
fort* “I went ashore this morning and was lucky enough 
to find a man with ready cash who bought my house* Mat¬ 
ter of fact I made a little profit on it—Jizoo*” 

He took a piece of paper from his pocket and showed It 
to us; a certified check for 117,300 from a real-estate 
agency, “And,” the captain said with emotion, “there is no 
Navy transport touching Manila for six weeks* so I thought 
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it would be cheaper to send the family back by commercial 
steamer rather than to have them stay here in a hotel. I’ve 
made arrangements for them to go back to America the 
day after tomorrow on SS Jewel of Manila .” 

He laid four steamer tickets on the table. “The movers 
are coming tomorrow.” 

“Oh?” I said weakly. For the first time I began to under¬ 
stand what the exec had meant when he said this might be a 
dangerous joke. 

The captain kept on talking, continuing to wipe his eyes 
and blow his nose. “Of course,” he said, “I hate going up to 
that Chinky place for a year without the family—but then, 
orders are orders. You get used to that in the Navy. The 
part which bums the heck out of me is that it’s all on such 
short notice. I spoke to the admiral about it, and he’s sent a 
stinker of a message to Washington on the subject.” 

“The admiral did what, sir?” 

"He sent a message of protest to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Personnel saying my arbitrary orders to Chungking were 
rude, irregular, and a couple of other nasty things—that he 
should have been consulted first.” 

My mouth felt awfully dry. 

The executive officer wiped his eye with a knuckle and 
excused himself. 

The first lieutenant mumbled something about the 
gravity feed tank needing attention and left the table. 

“Well,” said the Old Man, “I better start packing.” And 
he too got up. 

I followed him to his cabin and stood in the doorway 
while he pulled shirts from his dresser and stuffed them into 
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his suitcase. He went on with his work for a minute or two 
without acknowledging my presence. 

“Yes?” he finally said, hurriedly. “You want something?” 

I hesitated, not knowing quite how to begin. For what 
seemed ten years I was tongue-tied. 

“Look, Buster,” said the captain, “I’m busy packing and 
haven’t got much time. Either say what’s on your mind or 
get the heck out of here.” 

I have a slight stutter anyway, but even if I hadn’t had 
one, I’d have had trouble talking then. “C-c-c-captain,” I 
said, “about your orders ... I’m the guilty party . . .” 

He interrupted me, “Of course we’ll have a party. And 
it’ll be a pistol. We can start at the Army-Navy Club, move 
over to the Manila Hotel, then go to Tom’s Dixie Kitchen, 
and, when that closes, we’ll go to my house. We can sit on 
the floor.” 

“No, sir,” I said. “You’ve misunderstood me. Your or¬ 
ders to Chungking . . . they’re phonys. It was an April 
Fool’s joke. I made up those orders . . .” 

The captain pushed the pile of clean shirts onto the deck, 
stomped across the cabin, and placed his now red face right 
in my eye. 

“Mister,” he said, “did I hear you right? Did I hear you 
say that the orders I received this morning on official- 
message stationery . . . written in official language and 
alleged to have originated from the Bureau of Personnel 
. . . that these orders arc false . . . that you as ship’s com¬ 
munications officer used official time and manpower to per¬ 
petrate a joke?” 

“Y-y-yes, sir,” I said. 
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The captain plopped himself on the edge of his bunk, his 
feet on the pile of clean shirts; he ran his hands through his 
hair and groaned. 

“Mister,” he said, “you’ve rung the gong. I’ve sold my 
house. Fve made arrangements to send my family back 
home; and 1 complained to the admiral. And is he teed off! 
He’s burning up the wires with almost mutinous messages 
to the Navy Department.” 

I stood at attention—biting my lip and saying nothing. 

The captain said, “Do you know what the penalty is for 
writing a false message?” 

“Y-y-yes, sir,” I said. “I can get a general court-martial.” 

He said, “And that’s no April Fool’s joke! Now, dag- 
nammit, go to your room and stay there. You’re under 
hack.” 

A half hour later the skipper sent for me. The exec was 
already there—looking thoroughly cowed. In front of the 
captain lay the book, Courts and Boards; and it was open at 
the chapter on general courts-martial. 

“Mister Lederer, you’ve really fouled things up with 
your grotesque sense of humor,” said the captain. “But be¬ 
fore I throw the book at you, I’ll give you the one chance 
in a thousand to straighten things out. I want to be fair.” 

He handed me three things; a certified check for $17,300, 
four steamship tickets for his family, and a copy of the mes¬ 
sage which the admiral had sent to the Bureau of Personnel 
concerning Captain Sweeney’s orders to Chungking. 

“You go to the real-estate agent,” said the captain, “and 
buy my house back at no loss to me. Then go to the Trans- 
Pacific Steamship Line and turn in these steamer tickets and 
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get my money back. Then go to the admiral with this mes¬ 
sage and tell him about your little April Fool’s joke, and get 
me off the hook with him.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I said. 

He looked at his watch, “It’s now ten to two. I’ll give you 
until tomorrow morning to straighten things out ... be¬ 
fore I commence proceedings . . 

I got in the gig and went ashore. 

First I went to the real-estate agent—who would have 
nothing to do with me. He already had a client who had 
offered him $ 18,000 for the house. The place was as good 
as resold, with a seven-hundred-dollar profit. 

“Look,” I said after an hour of bickering, “sell me the 
Captain’s house for the amount of this check, seventeen 
thousand three hundred. I’ll pay the extra seven hundred 
profit out of my own pocket. I haven’t got it in cash, bu 
I’ll send you fifty bucks a month.” 

The real estate agent puckered over that one, “Why do 
you want the house so badly?” he asked suspiciously. 

I explained the situation. I told him that if I was court- 
martialed I certainly would be convicted and it would ruin 
my career. It was worth seven hundred bucks to me to get 
out of this scrape unscathed. 

The real-estate agent told me to sit down. He said that if 
I were willing to go to that extent for my career, that he 
could be a good guy. 

“Give me the Captain’s check.” 

I did. 

“Okay,” said the agent, “here’s a receipt. I’ll send the 
deed around in the morning. Well, five o’clock, time to 
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close; you’ve done a good day’s work, son, talking me out 
of this house.” 

I smothered the guy with gratitude, shook his hand, ran 
into the street and called for a taxi. Maybe the real-estate 
man’s day was over, but my work was just starting. I had 
tickets to cash in, and had to persuade a cantankerous ad¬ 
miral to send another message to Washington. 

At quarter to six I arrived at the steamship line’s offices; 
only a skeleton crew was on. The man in charge said it was 
against rules to refund money on steamer tickets on short 
notice. 

"There is only one person who can authorize it—the 
manager of our Far Eastern office, Mr. Gonzales." 

“Where can I find him?” 

“He’s at the Polo Club throwing a cocktail party in 
honor of President Quezon and High Commissioner Mc¬ 
Nutt. He’s entertaining about three hundred guests. An im¬ 
portant occasion. He’s leaving for Hong Kong tomorrow.” 

"It’s important that I get a refund for these tickets by 
tomorrow.” 

“Then go to the Polo Club. Mr. Gonzales’ plane takes off 
at six in the morning. Without his approval, our hands are 
tied.” 

I scurried down the stairs, four steps at a time. When I 
reached the street, it had started raining. I couldn’t find a 
taxi. So I took a calesa—which is a two-wheeled carriage 
drawn by a spindly Filipino horse. The horse clopped along 
at about eight miles an hour. But it was better than walking 
in the rain. 

I arrived at the Polo Club. It was now about eight o’clock. 
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Guests in evening clothes were entering; an attendant at 
the door collected invitations. 

“Yes?” he said, as though asking for my invitation. He 
looked qucstioningly at my uniform. 

“I’d like to see Mr. Gonzales. I have an important mes¬ 
sage for him.” 

“We will be glad to deliver it to him," he said. 

“No, I must see him personally." 

He said, “I have been ordered—only people with invi¬ 
tations and in evening dress may enter.” 

“Well, please page Mr. Gonzales then. I'll speak to him 
out here.” 

“Oh, seiior,” said the attendant, “This is so embarrassing. 
Ladies and gentlemen within die clubhouse are not to be 
disturbed under any circumstances.” 

I felt like a beggar who had been refused alms. At this 
miserable moment along came Bessie Hackett, Society 
editor of the Manila Bulletin, 

“What are you doing off the Appleby?” she asked. 

“You know the April Fool’s joke we discussed?” 

“Yes." 

“Well,” I said, “we pulled it. It worked so well that Cap¬ 
tain Sweeney sold his house, bought rickets to send his 
family back to the States, and persuaded the admiral to send 
a snippy message back to Washington." 

Bessie said, “Wow! Does the old boy know it’s a joke 
yet?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is he mad?” 

I said, “Bessie, mad isn’t the word for it. He’s spitting 
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depth charges. He’s threatening me with a court- 
martial . . And I explained to her what I had to do to 
escape trouble. 

Bessie said, "And now they won’t let you in because 
you have no invitation?” 

"Or dinner clothes.” 

"Cmon, I’ve got an extra invitation at home,” she said, 
dragging me out of the Club and pushing me into her car. 

At home, Bessie found the invitation, and also dragged 
out her brother John’s evening clothes. They were too big. 
John weighs two-twenty and is six feet tall. Me, I’m five 
nine and weigh one-fifty. 

We turned up the pants legs about a foot and pinned 
them in place. There was so much excess cloth around my 
waist that we had to fold it over which gave a pleated ef¬ 
fect The front crotch of the trousers hung a few inches 
above my knees. The seat flopped about my thighs like an 
empty potato sack. 

The coat also hung to my knees, and I had to turn in the 
sleeves a couple of inches. Bessie took one look and nearly 
choked. She made it out to the car by looking away from 
me. I didn’t care how ridiculous I looked. This was an 
emergency. I was going to get at Mr. Gonzales if I had to 
parade through the Polo Club in leopardskin tights. 

Within a half hour we were back at the club. The attend¬ 
ant, as a result of Bessie’s urging, now let me in. Everyone 
gaped. 

The hardest problem came when I finally met Mr. Gon¬ 
zales. Mr. Gonzales was beautifully oiled. He had reached 
an everything-amuses-me mood. 
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“Hallo,” he said, as I stopped in front of his chair. “Oooh, 
ho! ha, ha! where did you get that suit? What bet did you 
lose?” 

“Mr. Gonzales,” I said, “I’m from the USS Appleby and 
my captain, Captain Sweeney . . 

Mr. Gonzales roared, “Oohhh, ha! ha! Old Man Sweeney. 
Great guy. Had a long talk with him this morning; ho! ho! 
did him a favor, oh yes, ha! ha!” and then he wallowed off 
into guffaws of laughter. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “You sold him four tickets on short 
notice. Tickets in the jewel of Manila . . .” 

“Yes, I know. Four tickets in the Jewel of Manila. My 
gosh, you look funny, ho! ha, ha, ha!” 

“Listen, Mr. Gonzales. This isn’t funny at all. I’ve got to 
turn those tickets back for Captain Sweeney. And if I don’t 
I’ll get court-martialed . . .” 

Mr. Gonzales thought this was the best he had heard all 
evening. He laughed until he spilled his tumblerful of mar¬ 
tinis all over himself and my borrowed dinner jacket. 

“Listen, boy,” he bellowed. “How old are you, twenty- 
four or twenty-five? Well, Bub, ha! ha! A lot of guys a lot 
older and slicker than you, ha! ha! have been trying to pull 
April Fool’s jokes on me all day and no one’s succeeded yet. 
Oh, baby, ho! ho! cancel his tickets! And in such a suit— 
ho! ho! ha! ha!” 

I took the glass of Martini from him and pushed him into 
a chair and held him there. I grabbed him by the lapels and 
told him this was no joke—this was a big thing in my life, 
and by golly, he better scribble out a note saying it was 
okay to give a refund tomorrow on the four tickets. 
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Bessie Hackett homed in, “He means it, Mr. Gonzales. 
He told me about it earlier. He went all the way back to 
town to get evening clothes and an invitation so he could 
get in to talk to you here.” 

Mr. Gonzales seemed to sober up. 

“Okay, boy,” he said, drawing a card from his wallet 
and scribbling on it. “This will get the refund for Old Man 
Sweeney.” 

It was now after ten and I hadn’t seen the admiral yet. I 
was hot, dirty, tired, hungry—and reeked of stale martinis. 
I changed clothes—back into uniform—and taxied over 
to the Commandancy at Sanglcy Point, the admiral’s resi¬ 
dence, a good ten miles away. 

It was just after midnight when I got there. A sleepy 
steward answered the door. He said that the admiral had 
turned in. His orders were that he wasn’t to be disturbed. 

“Well, call him.” 

“Do you,” asked the steward, "have something official 
and important?” 

“Call the admiral,” I said impatiently. 

“Are you sure you want him awakened?” asked the stew¬ 
ard, eying my one gold stripe. “He’s in an awful bad mood.” 

I said, “Carry out your orders, steward, call him.” 

In about twenty minutes the admiral, putting in his false 
teeth and straightening his pajamas, came down. 

He looked me over and then said gruffly, “Are you drunk, 
sir?” 

“N-n-no, sir.” I stuttered. “I’m here about the orders 
Captain Sweeney received this morning.” 

“Yes, yes—and damned inconsiderate the Bureau was 
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about them too. I don’t mind telling anyone that it annoyed 
me no little. I sent the Bureau a message of protest. I’ll get 
those orders canceled if it’s the last thing I do.” 

“Th-th-that’s what I’m over here about, sir— Th-thosc 
weren’t real orders.” 

“No?” he said, “then what were they? I saw them with 
my own eyes.” 

“It was an April Fool’s joke, sir, I made up those orders.” 

“You what?” he said quietly. "Please repeat that.” 

“The orders were an April Fool’s joke, sir,” 

The admiral exploded like a sixteen-inch shell. The old 
gentleman cussed and shouted until I thought he’d have 
apoplexy. 

“You’ve made a stupid fool out of me, by gad, sir,” he 
said. “I just sent a long message to Washington on the sub¬ 
ject, and now you tell me it’s all a joke." 

He chewed me out from rim to rim, as only a man who 
has spent thirty years at sea can. 

This done he shouted at me for a few minutes more and 
concluded with, “Now get back to your ship—no, wait 
here.” He rushed into the next room and picked up the tele¬ 
phone. I heard him mention the Appleby several times. 

“You may now go back to the Appleby he said when 
he returned. “I’ve sene a message to your commanding offi¬ 
cer informing him that the message to Washington has been 
cancelled—and suggesting to him appropriate disciplinary 
action for you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I said, saluting. 

“Don’t thank me. You haven’t heard the last of this yet, 
young man.” 
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It was two in the morning when I got back aboard the 
Appleby —very pooped indeed, and about thirty bucks 
poorer from taxiing all over Manila, The captain was up, 
waiting. 

“The admiral sent me a message. I know what happened 
there. How’d you make out on the rest of the things?” 

I handed him the receipt for his house and showed him 
the note from Mr. Gonzales authorizing the return of his 
steamer money in the morning. 

“Okay,” he said in a kindly manner. “Okay, and I hope 
you’ve learned a lesson.” 

“B-b-believe me, Captain,” I said, edging to the door 
hoping he would overlook the admiral’s recommendations 
for disciplinary action. “B-b-believe me, sir, I have learned 
a lesson—never, never to tamper with official communica¬ 
tions.” 

He said, “Wait a minute, boy. I suppose you’re familiar 
with what the admiral and I are doing with you?” 

“No, sir." 

From under the courts-martial instructions he took some 
papers. “These,” he said, “are the outcome of your little 
faux pas of this morning. It is absolutely necessary that they 
get into the mail tonight and go special delivery. The exec 
and I have just looked them over, and find them in good 
form and technically correct. But as they concern you, I 
want you to personally check them for accuracy.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I said, reaching for what looked like my 
death warrant. 

The captain said, “The motor whaleboat is alongside 
now; it will take you to the fleet post office. Embark and 
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shove off. Check the papers on the way ashore. If any of the 
facts about you are wrong, you have the admiral’s and my 
permission to change them in ink. Now hurry,” he said, 
handing me the papers and stamped envelopes. “The mail 
closes in twenty minutes.” 

I ran topside, leaped down the accommodation ladder 
and embarked in the boat. 

“To the post-office landing,” I said to the coxswain. 

The boat roared away. 

I switched on the battle lantern which hung under the 
boat canopy, and spread the papers on the seat cushion. 

They consisted of three letters: one to the admiral, one 
to the real-estate agent, and one to Mr. Gonzales. 

Except for the addresses and salutations, all of them were 
identical: 

Dear So-and-So, 

Thank you very much for your cooperation in my 
little leg-pulling job on Ensign William J. Lederer, my 
Communications Officer. He went for the gag—hook, 
line and sinker. I’ve manipulated some lulus in my day; 
but believe me, this is the best April Fool’s joke I ever 
pulled. 

Sincerely, 

J. J. Sweeney 
Commanding Officer 
USS APPLEBY 
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☆ 

The day that Terry was detached from USS Appleby to 
go to his new duty in China, he also was promoted to lieu¬ 
tenant (junior grade). 

Ethel and I helped him celebrate with a send-off party 
which, I am told, still is remembered in Tokyo. It was the 
night that a fire broke out in the northwest section and 
burned down half the city. 

Terry, who normally was a teetotaler, was led astray by 
his shipmates that evening. He wasn’t even in shape to pack 
his bags. So Ethel and I did the job for him. Then \vc 
poured him onto the plane which started him off for USS 
Kauai in the middle of China. 

Shortly after he had departed, we read in the papers that 
the Kauai had been almost sunk by Japanese bombs. The 
following morning the Navy department sent a message 
canceling Terry’s orders. He was considered too junior for 
the position, which suddenly had taken on a delicate and 
international aspect. The hazardous conditions in Kialing 
required a more senior officer. 

But it was too late. Terrence already had arrived up the 
river. 


☆ 
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/After a bumpy, six-hour flight from Hong 
Kong, Lieutenant (j.g.) Terrence O’Toole disembarked 
from the DC3. Before him lay the smoking ruins of Kialing, 
a city consisting mostly of blackened debris, O’Toole was 
surprised; he had not heard that the Japanese air-raids had 
been so devastating. 

From an air-raid shelter a crippled Chinese immigration 
inspector hobbled out. 

“Ah, Lieutenant O’Toole of the American Navy? Your 
papers, please.” Without even looking at them, he contin¬ 
ued, “You’ve come from Manila?” 

“Yes, sir." 

“Why are you here in China?” 

“I’m the next Executive Officer of the USS Kauai” 

“Ah, yes,” said the inspector, reading down the immigra¬ 
tion form. “Let’s see, height five feet six inches, weight one 
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hundred twenty-nine pounds . . He grinned at O’Toole. 
“You’re almost as small as a Chinese ... red hair . . . 
blue eyes . . . okay, okay. Everything in order.” 

O’Toole was about to thank the inspector in Chinese, but 
decided to keep his ears open and his mouth shut for a while. 
They’d learn soon enough that he spoke their language. 
While he was thinking about this, shouts came from the 
other side of the runway. “O’Toole! Hey, O’Toole!” 

Three sailors in khaki shorts ran over, waving their arms. 
They were hatless and their shirts displayed no rating 
badges. On their hips the men carried holsters with pistols. 

“I’m Lieutenant O’Toole,” he answered. All three needed 
haircuts and had long “sheik-style” sideburns. 

The tall, dark sailor said, “The exec’s ill. We’re represent¬ 
ing him. I’m Ballinger. This here’s Mahoney and Schncll. 
We’re the Crew’s Committee.” 

“What’s the Crew’s Committee?” said O’Toole, noting 
that Ballinger, a tremendous man with high cheekbones and 
large bony hands, was the leader. 

“We’re sort of the middlemen between the officers and 
enlisted men,” said Ballinger, smiling slightly. “We got 
elected. C’mon, the motor pan’s ready to take you to the 
ship. By the way, the Exec wants to know what took you 
so long . . .” 

It was a twenty-minute ride down the Yangtze; the boat 
swerved in the eddies and currents. At the bend they passed 
the bodies of two dead Chinese, white and bloated. O’Toole 
swore in surprise. 
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“Don’t let a couple of stiffs bother you,” laughed Bal¬ 
linger. “You should see it after a big raid like the day the 
Japs sent four hundred planes. The river was jammed with 
bloaters. Say, did you bring the Exec’s whiskey?” 

“I have a package for the Executive Officer.” 

Ballinger shouted, “Whoopee!” Standing in the boat, he 
pointed and said, “Well, Uncle Terry, there’s your new 
home.” 

O’Toole was about to tell the sailor he was Mister 
O'Toole, but decided to keep quiet until he knew more. 
He then saw the gunboat USS Kauai moored close to shore 
in a small lagoon. She was tiny—a little, white sitting duck. 

The boat put-putted alongside the gunboat. Ballinger 
shouted to a lieutenant on the quarterdeck, “He’s here, 
Captain, and he brought the booze.” 

The Captain waved weakly, as if lifting his arm was an 
effort. 

The sailors pushed in front of O’Toole and started to 
jump aboard. O’Toole grabbed the first one by the elbow 
and pulled him back with a jerk. 

“What the heck?” 

“We disembark in order of seniority,” said O’Toole, 
stepping to the main deck of the Kauai. 

The Captain held out a trembling hand, “Glad to have 
you aboard. But—my God—if I had as long to do on this 
bucket as you have, I’d shoot myself.” 

“Sir?” 

“Just look at us—jaundice, malaria, dysentery, and one 
case of mononucleosis thrown in for good measure. We 
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have air-raids every day. I’ve lost forty pounds. The Exec’s 
half dead—but he’s flying out tomorrow as soon as you 
relieve him.” 

“Yes, sir,” O’Toole said. 

The Captain continued, “A year is too long up here. 
Can't ever get supplies. Say, did I hear them say you 
brought the whiskey?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good, good! We’re damned fed up on that Chinese rot- 
gut.” 

About twelve hours later, at n: 30 p.m., Lieutenant (j.g.) 
Terrence O’Toole sat by himself in the wardroom of the 
gunboat Kami, The sick Captain and the sick Executive 
Officer had gone ashore to celebrate the sick Exec’s last 
night in Kialing. 

O’Toole had the duty. Before retiring, he had decided to 
take a turn around topside. Climbing to the superstructure 
deck, he walked aft. On the fantail, by the stern light, he 
saw the Crew’s Committee sitting on the deck and drinking 
from a liquor bottle. 

“Well, whadaya make of O’Toole?” said one of them in 
a thick voice. 

“Just a pretty boy from Annapolis who ain’t learned the 
facts of life yet.” 

“Well, most little guys got big mouths. Personally, I 
didn’t go for the way he pulled me back into the boat this 
afternoon.” 

“He won’t last.” 
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The first man said, “He ain’t got a chance. In two months 
we’ll have him dancing. Well, you ready for a song?” 

One of them began strumming a guitar. AH three sang 
loudly, in a bawdy, drunken manner, 

Some men are big and some arc small. 

But us three pals can lick ’em 
beat ’em 
fox ’em 

all . . . 

A pleading voice from the crew’s quarters called out, 
“For gosh sake pipe down and let us get some shut-eye for 
a change.” 

“It’s that Mulrcady crying again. Let’s fix him good.” 

The three men pounded into the crew’s quarters. A man 
screamed. This was followed by another scream and the 
bellowing of obscenities. A seaman ran forward. Behind 
him came the Crew’s Committee, carrying an assortment of 
weapons—a cleaver, a butcher knife, and a beer bottle 
broken off just beneath the neck. 

“Cut the little squealer’s guts out,” shouted Ballinger, 
the big one, stretching for the running man’s back with the 
beer bottle. 

O’Toole rushed into the mob and broke it up. He took 
their weapons and was about to place the men under arrest 
when the executive officer staggered aboard, 

“What the hell, O’Toole, it’s pasht midnight," he said. 
“Whatcha all doing up?" 
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“Sir,” said O'Toole, “These three men were chasing MuN 
ready with knives and a broken beer bottle. I was just get¬ 
ting ready to . . 

"We was playing a game,” said Ballinger. “The cleaver 
and all was a gag.” 

“You tried to get at him with the broken bottle, Ballinger. 
And now, by God, I’m going to . . 

The Exec interrupted by hiccupping, grinning, and put¬ 
ting his arm around O’Toole. "Look, Terry m’boy, you 
ain’t in the regular Navy now. You’re up the river—2,000 
miles from the ocean . . 

“But sir . , 

“I’ll give you some advice: take these things in stride. 
You’ll understand what I mean after you’ve had about fifty 
air raids under your belt . . 

One of the sailors grinned and said, “Can we go?” 

“Sure, sure,” said the Exec. “Now stop tomcacting 
around. Tum in and stay quiet. Don’t let these bombings 
get on your nerves. Well, good night. I got a party going 
on the beach. I just came back for another bottle of you- 
know-what." 

Walking unsteadily to his stateroom, he got a bottle and 
stepped back into the sampan. 

“G’night, Terry. You got to handle these guys diplo¬ 
matically.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said O’Toole, saluting and going to his 
stateroom. He turned in, but was unable to sleep. These 
three characters have the ship buffaloed, he thought. It’s 
like a nightmare, not a U. S. man o’ war. There’s an at- 
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tempted murder and the Exec dismisses it. I wonder if 
they’re hophcads? 

The next morning, an hour after the Exec had been de¬ 
tached, Jap bombers were over Kialing. The raid lasted all 
morning, and although America was not at war and the tar¬ 
get was the city, several bombs dropped within a few hun¬ 
dred yards of the Kauai 

When the planes had left, the Captain sent for O’Toole, 
“Terry,” he said, trembling and pale, “you’re the Exec now. 
You’ll run the ship, I’m the commanding officer, but I’m 
more dead than alive, and Fm stuck here for another two 
months. In the meantime you’ve got to take the ball, 

“The ship’s not in the best shape, I know It, But the 
former Exec was even sicker than I am. The last few 
months he hardly even got out of bed, except for general 
quarters, Ballinger and Mahoney and Schnell did a lot of 
the Exec’s work for him. One’s a yeoman, one’s an engineer, 
one’s a coxswain. He let them get away with murder.” 

“Murder is right, sir,” said O’Toole, and he recounted the 
incident of the previous evening. 

“O’Toole,” said the Captain, “I can’t supply the answer. 
But I’ll back you to the limit . • ** Suddenly, he began to 
shake. Moaning, he collapsed into his bunk, “Quick,” he 
said, “get the corpsman; he knows what to do,” 

For about a week O’Toole watched and listened and said 
little. The crew didn’t get up at reveille. At about ten 
o’clock they rolled leisurely out of bed and drifted to the 
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galley. Hired Chinese did all the ship’s work normally as¬ 
signed to the crew. There was little to occupy the men. He 
saw that idleness was causing more trouble than the nerve- 
racking air-raids. At 4 p.m. every day the crew went on 
liberty. Many of them got drunk. 

Terry also noticed that Ballinger, Mahoney, and Schncll 
dominated the ship. Bullying and blustering, they had almost 
everyone in the ship acting as their personal servant. They 
wore pistols ashore even though local conditions were safe. 

O’Toole knew he had to make his moves slowly. The 
first thing was to get the ship back on Navy routine. And 
Lord help him if he made any mistakes. 

One rainy day when there was no air-raid, Lieutenant 
(j.g.) Terrence O’Toole called all hands to quarters. 
“Look, men,” he said, “a few things have to be straightened 
out. The ship’s orders say that reveille is at six. Starting 
tomorrow that’s when it will be. Breakfast will be piped 
down at seven. The galley will be closed at seven forty-five. 
Quarters for muster every morning at eight . . .” 

Ballinger stepped forward, his six-foot, two-hundred- 
pound body towering over O’Toole, “Look, Boss, you 
can’t do that . . 

O’Toole interrupted him. 

“Get back into ranks! Very well, dismissed from quar¬ 
ters.” 

The next morning O’Toole rose early and was on the 
quarterdeck at six. The gangway watch saluted him, “Good 
morning, sir.” 

“Have you held reveille?” 
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“No, sir.” 

O’Toole pointed to the plan of the day. “It says here 
‘Reveille—0600’.” 

“I know that, sir.” 

“Then why haven’t you carried it out?” 

The sailor looked uncomfortable, "Sir, if I got those 
guys up now they’d kill me.” 

“What!” 

“Sir,” said the sailor, “reveille hasn’t been held in this 
ship since I’ve been here. They tell me the last guy who 
tried it had his teeth knocked out.” 

“Who did it?” 

“Sir, I, ah—really don’t remember.” 

“Well, you hold reveille now.” 

“Honest to God, sir, they’ll kill me.” 

“Okay, sailor, come back there with me.” 

They entered the living compartment. All hands still 
slept. “Now,” said O’Toole. “You pipe reveille. I’ll do the 
rest.” 

The boatswain’s mate put the pipe to his lips and whistled 
shrilly. O’Toole shouted, “Reveille! Reveille! All hands 
out.” 

A few people stirred. Some cursed. 

“Pipe it again,” ordered O’Toole. “And when you’re 
through, you tell them to roll out.” 

“Reveille! Reveille!” hollered the boatswain’s mate. “Rise 
and shine. All hands on deck!” 

The majority of the crew rolled out. But Ballinger, Ma¬ 
honey, and Schnell remained in their bunks. 

O’Toole went up to Ballinger. “Turn out, Ballinger!” 
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Without moving his face from the pillow, the man mut¬ 
tered, “If you don't scram, I’ll cut your goddamned eyes 
out.” 

With one quick sweep, O’Toole tore the blankets off the 
bunk. Grabbing the two-hundred-pound Ballinger by the 
skivvies, he dragged him to the deck. Ballinger, still half 
asleep, jumped up and started to take a swing. O’Toole 
stood still, unblinking—a tiny, belligerent bantam rooster. 

Ballinger stopped. “Say,” he croaked, “an officer’s not 
supposed to lay hands on an enlisted man.” 

“Get Mahoney and Schnell up!” 

The hulking man went to the other men’s bunks. Bending 
over them, one at a time, he shook them and whispered in 
their ears. They rolled out. Before they were fully awake, 
O’Toole took away the pistols which Ballinger, Mahoney, 
and Schnell were in the habit of wearing twenty-four hours 
a day. 

“Sidearms are for officers,” said O’Toole. “If you want to 
carry arms, you can draw rifles.” 

During the next few days O’Toole thought he detected a 
spark of relief in the faces of some of the crew. It was only 
an occasional smile or a nod; but it seemed to indicate that 
perhaps he was on the right track. However, the Crew’s 
Committee sulked. When they were spoken to they replied 
with sullenness and disguised insolence. 

O’Toole restrained himself from snapping back; after all, 
he reasoned, these three men had assumed leadership of the 
Kauai when those in authority had dropped it. Although 
their leadership was tainted, perhaps allowance should be 
made for the fact that the task had been beyond their ca- 
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pacity—just as it had been beyond that of the sick Captain. 
Perhaps it was beyond his own capacity, too. 

The air-raids, in combination with summer heat and high 
humidity, completely disabled the Captain; he got the shakes 
and collapsed at the conclusion of every big bombing. Oc¬ 
casionally, O’Toole thought about forcibly relieving him; 
but he dismissed the possibility because nothing would be 
gained- However, he began to understand the Captain more; 
for now O'Toole also was beginning to suffer from physical 
strain and fatigue. 

One evening he lay in his bunk, tossing, worrying and 
perspiring. He thought perhaps it might be more restful 
on the foc'sle; at least it was cooler. He moved his mattress 
up forward to the bow and lay down. It was hard on th< 
steel deck, but there was a breeze, and it was pleasant tt 
gaze at the stars. It might be a good idea to sleep in the open 
air every night. 

He was beginning to doze off when the loud rat-ta-tat- 
tat of a machine-gun roared through the ship. 

O’Toole was on his feet before he realized what he had 
heard. Another burst of the machine-gun fire rattled off* 
Lights flashed on all over the ship. From midship people 
shouted, “Where’s O’Toole? Where’s O'Toole?” 

Running aft, he found a crowd milling about his state¬ 
room. The Captain stood there in his skivvies pointing to 
the holes in the bulkhead of O'Toole's room. 

“For G-g-god T s sake,” he chattered, “some one must have 
gone crazy and tried to kill you.” 

On the deck lay a Thompson submachine-gun, still smok- 
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ing. Five feet away, O’Toole’s bunk was riddled with bul¬ 
lets. 

Shaking all over, the Captain said, “Th-this is too b-b- 
bloody much. Call all hands to quarters. We’ll hold an inv- 
v-vestigation right now.” 

One at a time he brought the crew members into his 
cabin and questioned them. No one admitted knowing any¬ 
thing—except having heard the shots. 

Ballinger seemed to enjoy the session. “Captain, I won¬ 
der why anyone would try to get rid of Mister O’Toole? 
No, I know nothing about it.” 

Mulready, when his turn came, looked about the cabin 
furtively and whispered, “We all got our suspicions, but it 
can’t be proved. I heard one guy on here say, ‘If that slob 
O’Toole wasn’t an officer, I’d break every bone in his 
body.’ ” 

“Who said that?” 

Mulready shook his head. 

“Does the entire crew feel that way?” 

“Heck, no, Captain. But you remember what happened 
to Charlie Giguero when he complained about getting 
beaten up? Well, sir, I’ve talked too much already . . 

Terrence OToole moved his mattress back to his state¬ 
room. He preferred to stay on the more comfortable foc- 
’sle; but he didn’t want anyone to think he was frightened. 
It was sweltering in the small cubicle, and he couldn’t stop 
shaking just a little. 

“I guess anyone would be shaken,” he said aloud, getting 
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up and pulling the steel clothes locker into a position be¬ 
tween himself and the door. Opening his deck safe, he took 
out his pistol, loaded it, and placed it under his pillow. Then 
he crawled back into the bunk. But every noise, every foot¬ 
step, jarred him. Whenever there was a sound outside, 
O'Toole drew himself behind the steel locker and reached 
for his gun. 

Daylight came as a relief, and O’Toole went outside to 
stretch on deck. On the bulkhead outside his room someone 
had written in crayon: 

NEXT TIME WE WON’T MISS 

Tlie shooting incident drove O’Toole into a frenzy of 
activity. Accelerating his pace, he held drills, carried out the 
Plan of the Day to the letter, and tried hard to encourage 
the crew with new ideas for recreation and assistance in 
promotional examinations. He knew that he had to make 
the Kauai regulation and normal before the opposition 
broke him down, 

O'Toole noticed that he had begun to bite his fingernails. 
To cure this he started whittling sticks with his sheath knife 
—to keep his hands busy. But the strain went deeper than 
the fingernails. He tapped his foot at odd moments, bolted 
his meals, and acquired nervous habits such as squinting his 
eyes excessively. He woke up during the night from dream¬ 
ing about the Crew’s Committee. Getting back to sleep was 
often difficult. 

What really bothered him was the thought that he was 
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slipping. Perhaps in a few months he’d end up a physical 
wreck like the captain and the last executive officer. He 
yearned for someone to discuss the problem with. But there 
was no one. 

One morning before breakfast, the petty officer of the 
watch approached O’Toole. Leaning over close, he whis¬ 
pered, “Mister O’Toole, I just want you to know that most 
of the crew’s with you.” 

"Thanks,” said O’Toole, going into the wardroom and 
feeling as if the sun were beginning to shine again. This was 
the first positive encouragement he had had since reporting 
to the Kauai. 

He was about to order his eggs when he saw something 
beneath his plate. It was a note. Words had been cut from 
a magazine and pasted onto the paper: 

THIS USED TO BE A HAPPY SHIP AND YOU RUINED IT X 
WE TRIED TO GET YOU ONCE BUT MISSED X ONE OF 
THESE NIGHTS WE’LL MEET YOU ASHORE AND FIX 
YOU RIGHT 

He started to go to the Captain. He changed his mind. 
Pretending that nothing had happened, he ordered his 
breakfast. But when the eggs came, he had no appetite. 

Pacing back and forth on the superstructure deck, he 
tried to make a decision. He couldn’t accuse Ballinger, Ma¬ 
honey, and Schnell—he had no proof. Yet he had to take 
action. Those three probably had been bragging about the 
note for a couple of hours. If he did nothing, he’d lose face 
and be right where he was when he reported. 
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But what could he do? 

Then he remembered a signal Lord Nelson had sent to 
the fleet before combat: “No captain can do very wrong if 
he places his Ship alongside that of an Enemy.” 

He laughed out loud. Once before, this motto had come 
to his rescue. And now, even though he had no plan, he 
felt better. 

At eight o’clock O’Toole went to quarters. Without 
speaking, O’Toole stared harshly at the end man and then 
moved down the line. He hoped his normally light blue 
eyes looked gray and steely. 

Perspiration trickled down his back and he licked his 
lips. His Adam’s apple began bobbing and his throat felt 
sore. 

Holding up the note, O’Toole said loudly, “Somebody 
put this under my plate this morning.” 

To himself he said, “Stay cool and loose, kid. Don’t 
tighten up now.” 

He continued, aloud, “I’ll read it to you.” 

When he had finished reading the note, the crew leane 
forward to hear what would come next. 

He waited. Then he said, “If the yellow bastard who 
wrote this has any guts he’ll tackle me in daylight by him¬ 
self.” 

He paused, then continued in a more quiet voice, “And 
if he’d like to try it. I’ll be at the Standard Oil tennis courts 
on Sunday afternoon at three o’clock. I’ll be there alone and 
in civilian clothes. This will be strictly a private affair be¬ 
tween him and me. I’ll be there at three and will wait for 
fifteen minutes.” 
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O’Toole addressed himself to everyone, “Is fifteen min¬ 
utes long enough?” 

No one answered. 

He turned to Ballinger, “Is fifteen minutes long enough 
to wait?” 

“Sure, I suppose so.” 

The specter of the fight obsessed O’Toole. He dreamed 
of Ballinger, big and bony, standing over him and kicking 
him; and he remembered a story he’d heard how Ballinger 
once had gouged out the eyes of an Italian sailor in a 
drunken brawl in Shanghai’s Blood Alley. 

O’Toole knew that in five days—on Sunday afternoon— 
it was sink or swim. He had to close the enemy fast. l ie 
needed every weapon he had—including a bold front. So, 
every morning at muster, he reminded the crew that the 
writer of the anonymous note was yellow. And if he wasn’t 
yellow, let him show up at the tennis court. 

But O’Toole couldn’t fool himself. He was unable to 
sleep and had to skip meals because of a Buttery stomach. 
On Saturday evening he had a temperature of a hundred and 
one. 

“Terry,” said the captain, “you’re getting malaria. You’ve 
been sweating and shivering for the last few days. Your 
skin has that yellow look.” 

“I feel fine, sir. Just fine.” 

Actually, his poor health worried him. He knew he wasn’t 
in shape to fight. But there was something else which also 
bothered him. Suppose there were an air-raid on Sunday? 
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Then no one would be able to leave the ship—and the 
dreadful day of decision would be delayed, or perhaps 
might never materialize. 

“Oh Lord,” he said, “please let there be enough rain on 
Sunday to keep the planes from flying." 

Sunday was heavily overcast. The probability of an air¬ 
raid was fifty-fifty. At two in the afternoon, most of the 
crew left the ship; they scurried up the rocky path leading 
to the Second Range where the tennis court was. Ballinger 
and his committee did not go along; they sat on the super¬ 
structure watching the exodus. 

At two-thirty O’Toole went ashore. He wore a pair of 
shorts and a sweatshirt. It was an old outfit he had used 
before enlisting in the Navy. On the back was stenciled, 
O’TOOLE AND GOLDBERG, BRICKLAYERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. This was the small company owed by 
his father and his uncle (his mother’s brother). 

After reaching the river bank, O’Toole started slowly up 
the hill. He felt weak enough without squandering his en¬ 
ergy by rushing. 

He reached the tennis court at five minutes to three. His 
eyes hurt; his temperature had gone up. The court seemed 
small and the concrete hard. He imagined Ballinger running 
arrogantly up the path, big, tough, lithe as a tiger. Should 
he give Ballinger the knee before he could do anything, or 
should he smash him in the eye with the palm of his hand? 
If he didn’t cripple him with the first unexpected blow, 
Ballinger would murder him. 

No one else was at the court. O’Toole wondered what 
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had happened to the men. Perhaps they had scattered out 
among the trees of the surrounding hills to watch the fight 
from hidden parts. 

He reviewed all the tricks of rough-and-tumble fighting 
he had learned at the Naval Academy—how to dislocate a 
man’s elbow by grabbing his open hand and levering his 
arm over yours; how to stun him with a blow on the jugular 
vein; how to break a strangle hold by putting your thumbs 
in his eyes. 

It was two minutes until three. 

Removing his sheath knife, O’Toole dropped it next to 
the fence at the end of the court. His sweatshirt he hung on 
the cleat of the flagpole which was at the other end. He 
tightened his shoelaces and belt. 

Three o’clock. 

His heart beat so hard it felt almost as though it were tear¬ 
ing itself loose. It pounded thunderously in his ears. He felt 
dizzy. If the enemy didn’t show up soon, O’Toole knew 
he might pass out. 

He watched the spot where the path came up from the 
river. He mustn't show nervousness now! Walking across 
the court, he tried to appear relaxed. 

Five minutes past three. 

Someplace between here and the ship, thought O’Toole, 
the Crew’s Committee guys are hashing things over. Bal¬ 
linger is timing his arrival for the last second . . . sort of 
playing cat and mouse with me. 

He continued pacing back and forth across the concrete 
court, wiping the perspiration from his palms. He let it 
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pour down his face. He couldn’t wipe his brow with the 
men watching from the hill. 

Ten minutes past three. 

The sun sparkled on his sheath knife. O’Toole wondered 
if Ballinger would come with a weapon. If he had tried 
murder with a machine-gun at night, there was nothing he 
wouldn’t try. 

Fourteen minutes after three. 

A feeling of triumph suddenly filled O’Toole; he felt 
that Ballinger wouldn’t show up in the one remaining min¬ 
ute. Somewhere on the way up the hill the Crew’s Com¬ 
mittee had lost their nerve. 

He stiffened as loud shouting came from all directions* 
The tramping of many feet pounded towards the tennis 
court. The shouting turned into war whoops. 

The entire ship’s company burst from the surrounding 
woods onto the tennis court. They all hollered the same 
thing, "Threc-fiftecn! Three-fifteen! You’ve licked the 
yellowbellies! 19 

Mulready and another man picked O’Toole up on their 
shoulders and paraded him around the court* The others 
skipped along, laughing, shouting happily. 

“Wc knew you’d do it, sir! ” 

“A pretty boy from Annapolis, is he?” 

*Tvc waited a long time for someone to break up that 
gangster bunch,” said a bald-headed petty officer with two 
hash marks, “and all it needed was guts , , /’ 

"Well, our Exec did it—and he’s the smallest guy on the 
ship,” 
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After several minutes of prancing around, they put 
O’Toole down. He was too exhausted to talk, and didn’t 
know what to say anyway. Shaking hands with everyone, 
he grunted out, “Thanks." 

Late that night the figure of a small, wiry man in the 
uniform of a lieutenant (j.g.) staggered down the beach 
opposite the USS Kauai. Singing gaily but incoherently in 
Chinese, Terry made his way back to the ship. 

He teetered and swayed aft to the crew’s quarters. From 
the top of one of the men’s lockers he took a guitar. Leaning 
against a stanchion, the little man strummed the guitar and 
sang in a loud, happy voice, 

Some men are big and some are small 
But Terry O’Toole can lick ’em 

beat ’em 
fox ’em 

all . . . 

He started the verse again. Then, in full, soaring song, he 
fell to the deck with a thud and was quiet. The gangway 
watch carried the already snoring O’Toole to officers’ coun¬ 
try and put him to bed. 

The next morning. Lieutenant (j.g.) O'Toole, USN, 
didn’t get up at the same time as the crew. As a matter of 
fact, he stayed in his bunk until almost noon. But even so, 
reveille was held promptly at six. Ballinger, Mahoney and 
Schnell were the first sailors dressed. 
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The crew turned to at six-thirty and began swabbing 
down the main deck. At eight o’clock quarters, the muster¬ 
ing petty officer gruffly gave his orders the way a self- 
respecting boatswain’s mate should. “All right you guys, the 
barber’s waiting on the fantail. Have those ‘sheik-style’ side¬ 
burns cut off and get a regulation haircut. The tailor’s on 
the foc’sle. He’ll sew on your rating badges if you’re too 
lazy to do it yourselves. You’re in the U. S. Navy now, you 
dumb clucks, not on a bloody bumboat. And, damn it ail, 
don’t make so much noise! Mister O’Toole had a hard night 
last night and is still asleep,’’ 
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Terry was stationed in Kialing for more 
than a year, and the entire time there he kept up his studies 
of the Chinese language, the people, and their land. Quietly, 
he had become one of the few experts on Asia available to 
the armed forces. He had pretty strong ideas about it, too. 
He was particularly violent on the subject of the misin¬ 
formation fed not only to the brass but to the whole Amer¬ 
ican nation. 

A few years after Terry left China, I saw a picture of 
him in a much-thumbed magazine. He was in Chungking, 
talking with an old Chinese lady. The photograph was part 
of an article about the brave, patriotic women of China. 
It was a beautifully done piece, authored by Rosalie Han¬ 
cock, one of the most famous photographer-writers in the 
United States. 
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The story was a sensation, and it must have had a strong 
influence on America; as a result of it a public subscription 
of several hundred thousand dollars was collected and sent 
to Chungking. 

I mailed the magazine to Terry. Several months later, I 
received the following letter from him: 

Dear Bill: 

Thanks for the magazine. But really, I wish you had 
never sent it. It depressed the hell out of me—and it 
was just at a time I needed all the morale I could muster. I’ll 
tell you about that picture and Miss Hancock’s article. 

When I was stationed in USS Kauai several years ago, 
I took a week’s leave and went to Chungking. No one there 
knew I spoke Chinese, so I just moseyed around listening to 
the bull which the English-speaking Chinese propagandists 
dished out to visiting press and big shots. And the place 
was crawling with them. 

Probably the most important name up there was Ros¬ 
alie Hancock. As a matter of fact, I was at the airport when 
she arrived, and went up to the press hostel with her. 

The boys from Chiang Kai-shek’s Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion made a to-do over Rosalie. They assigned her an inter¬ 
preter and told her she was welcome to wander around 
Chungking and take pictures of anything she wanted. 

I tagged along, mostly because, to me, Rosalie Hancock 
is one of the greatest living photographers, and I wanted 
to watch her work. Then, too, I thought it’d be interesting 
to see what kind of poop the interpreter handed out. Neither 
of them had any idea 1 spoke the language. 
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We took a ride down the Yangtze in a huatze; during 
the trip the interpreter gave Rosalie the usual story about 
how Chungking would be defended to the last man, etc., etc. 

We got back to the Chungking landing and started back 
to the city proper (which is on a plateau about a quarter- 
mile high). The steps leading up there are steep and tiring. 

About halfway up we met an old Chinese woman. Maybe 
she was seventy and maybe she was ninety. It was impos¬ 
sible to tell. Across her shoulders she had a wooden yoke, 
on the ends of which hung two heavy bundles. (I hefted 
them later; they were about thirty pounds each.) The old 
woman was carrying them up the steep steps to the city. 
The load bent her over, and she grunted with each step. 
She had to stop and rest almost every other minute. She 
wore ragged clothes and was accompanied by a child of 
about four. She was a perfect and pathetic picture subject. 

Rosalie got excited and asked her through the inter¬ 
preter if it would be all right to take some pictures of her. 

The old woman gave a toothless laugh, spat, and nodded. 

So Rosalie hovered about from all angles and made per¬ 
haps twenty or thirty exposures. I was in one of them; 
that’s the one you saw in the magazine. 

When the picture-making was over, Rosalie turned to 
the interpreter. “Ask her why it is that she has to work 
so hard at her age.” 

The interpreter spouted to the old woman in Chinese for 
a couple of minutes, and the old woman spouted back. 

The interpreter rubbed his hands and beamed at Rosalie. 

“Miss Hancock,” he said, “the venerable lady says that 
her husband, her six sons, and her eldest grandson all are 
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volunteers in the great armies of Chiang Kai-shek; they have 
volunteered to help our poor country rid itself from the 
cruel oppression put on it by the enemy. She says that 
if her men can risk their lives for China, she feels she must 
do her bit too. She says she is a worker in the Women’s 
Volunteer Labor Corps; and that she is carrying supplies 
so that men may be released for active military service at 
the front.” 

Tears came to Rosalie Hancock’s eyes. Here was a great 
story, and she made the most of it. The article you sent 
me, Bill, is the result. I heard someplace that it received 
some kind of a national journalism prize for being the best 
example of photo-journalism of the year. 

However, here is what the old woman actually said: 

“Tell the well-fed American bitch that it is none of her 
business why an old one like me must work so hard. But, 
if she wants to know, here’s why: my family is poor. We 
have no money to bribe the hoodlums who kidnap men for 
the obscene armies. Therefore, all my men were taken from 
me. God knows where they are now. I haven’t heard from 
them in over a year. Perhaps they are dead. 

“Why do I work? Because if I don’t, the children and I 
will starve. You’re a Chinese, you know that. Why do you 
ask such silly questions?” 

Well, Bill, that’s all there is to it. But the story depressed 
me because it reminded me of all the misinformation which 
flows from the Orient. Very few of the newspapermen, 
diplomats, or military men who represent the United States 
in the East speak the oriental languages. Our national policy 
in the Orient is based largely on second-hand information 
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received from a few English-speaking Asiatics and a few 
cultured foreigners who wear tweeds well and throw charm¬ 
ing parties. 

The picture which the public has about what’s happen¬ 
ing in Asia is a load of bull. 

Sincerely, 

Terry. 

P.S. You should see the ambassador they’re sending to 
China now. Can he speak Chinese? Hell, no! The bastard 
can hardly speak an understandable English! 
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☆ 

When the United States entered World War II, Terry 
and I went to destroyers in the Atlantic Fleet. We spent 
most of our time convoying ships to England or partici¬ 
pating in invasions in the Mediterranean area. 

Both Terry’s destroyer and mine were sunk in October 
1943 on the way back from the Sicily battle. After sur¬ 
vivor’s leave, we were reassigned. I went to Newport, as 
Officer in Charge, Navy Leadership School, and Terry re¬ 
turned to sea as exec of a new destroyer in the Pacific 
Fleet, USS Squibb. There, as everywhere Terry was, things 
happened—some very large, others . , . well, worth tell¬ 
ing. 

The Squibb had a skipper named Commander Snifter 
Morgan. Snifter was no nickname; it was his Christian name, 
and it was a burden to him. He strained hard to overcome 
what, to him, seemed to be a built-in social disadvantage. He 
compensated for it by trying to be the best-dressed man 
in the Navy. 

It was before the Squibb went to the Pacific that some 
fast-talking tailor’s lobby foisted off gray twill work uni¬ 
forms on the Navy. No one liked them, but regulations are 
regulations, and that’s that. However, Commander Snifter 
Morgan didn’t mind the baggy grays, which looked like 
prison attire. He didn’t mind them at all: He simply had 
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liis grays specially tailored from charcoal-colored linen. 
And very attractive they were. Snifter wore his elegant 
linen uniforms with the elan of die commodore of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club on Regatta Day. 

The only difficulty he had was in getting them laundered. 
He didn’t dare risk his fine clothes in that rip-and-tear joint 
called the ship’s laundry. 

No, sir. Snifter Morgan had to have his washing done 
privately, sort of a custom job. So, when the ship arrived 
at Pearl Harbor for several weeks’ gunnery practice, Snifter 
hired himself a Hawaiian laundress to look after his beautiful 
•uniforms. 

One of the Squibb’s gunnery training periods lasted ten 
days, and Snifter began to run out of clothes. 

“Terry,” he said to his executive officer, “we better have 
jny washerwoman waiting on the dock when wc get into 
port.” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“Send a message on it, will you?” 

"Aye, aye, sir.” 

The next morning the captain was looking through his 
Tadio-message traffic. Something in that pile of papers gave 
him what the chief quartermaster called the royal charge. 
The captain zoomed straight up out of his chair. He bel¬ 
lowed. “Send for Lieutenant Commander O’Toole! Send 
•for him now, I tell you. Now! Now!” 

A few minutes later O’Toole came, perspiring and pant- 
;ing after a desperate emergency sprint up from the engine 
joom. 
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"Anything wrong, sir?” 

"Is there anything wrong? Is there anything wrong? 
Well, sir, you just read this little billet-doux and answer 
that stupid question yourself.” 

He jammed the message into O’Toole’s outstretched 
hand. 

FROM:COMMANDER IN CHIEF PACIFIC FLEET 
TO: COMMANDING OFFICER USS SQUIBB 
I PERSONALLY CONSIDER YOUR MSG 263075 IN BAD TASTE 
AND SOMETHING WHICH SHOULD NOT HAVE BEEN PUT 
ON AIR FOR EVERYONE TO READ X FURTHERMORE IT WILL 
BE EMBARRASSING TO YOUR WIFE AND CHILDREN 

O’Toole said, "What’s that 263075 message which seems 
to have put CINCPACFLT into such a sweat?" 

"Dammit, that’s why I sent for you.” 

O’Toole left the wardroom and went to the radio shack. 
A few moments later he returned. 

“Shucks, Captain, it’s that laundry message I sent for 
you. I’m afraid I left one word out and the Admiral—him 
and his dirty mind—has misunderstood it.” 

“Don’t stand there mouthing, give it to me,” said the 
captain, grabbing the yellow paper from O’Toole. 

FROM:USS SQUIBB 

TO:COMMANDER IN CHIEF PACIFIC FLEET 

REQUEST YOU HAVE COMMANDER MORGAN’S WOMAN 

MEET SHIP AT DOCK X 
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“Oh no!” moaned the captain. “Ohhh, no! My family’s 
back in Long Beach and you’ve made me look like a bloody 
Lothario.” 

“You’re absolutely right, sir. Absolutely right.” 

“What the heck are you going to do about it?” 

“I’ll send a correction immediately. I’ll personally send 
a message informing CINCPACFLT it’s your washer¬ 
woman you’re talking about.” 

“Be quick about it. Send it priority before the story’s 
all over the fleet and Honolulu. Before it gets back to Long 
Beach. My God!” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

About an hour later O’Toole informed the captain that 
all was well, “Sir, I got you off the hook okay. Your message 
has gone. It’ll explain everything.” 

“What’d you send?" 

“Here it is, sir, if you’d like to read it." 

FROMtVSS SQUIBB 

TO: COMMANDER IN CHIEF PACIFIC FLEET 

CORRECTION TO MY *63075 X INSERT WASHER BETWEEN 

COMMANDER MORGAN AND HIS WOMAN X 

The Squibb departed Pearl Harbor after several weeks 
and proceeded to the combat area of the Southwest Pacific. 
In February she was sunk by Jap cruiser gun-fire. Terry 
was wounded. The survivors were picked up and flown to 
Australia for hospitalization. They let Terry out of the 
hospital in March and sent him on convalescent leave— 
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just wandering and sightseeing all over Australia. His con¬ 
valescence would have lasted for the duration of the war, 
except for one thing: the high command heard that O’Toole 
was an expert in Asian languages. 

☆ 
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the Two Missing Jap 
Fleets 


Melbourne, Australia 
3 June, 1944 

Two burly Australian intelligence officers escorted an 
odd-looking little man in ragged civilian clothes down 
Queen’s Street. They brought him into the Special Projects 
Building of the Commander Allied Forces Southwest 
Pacific. 

Apparently the man was expected. He was taken to a 
room marked SECRET. Sentries passed him without ques¬ 
tions, and he was ushered directly into the inner sanctum. 
There he was confronted by the frown of a British Lieu¬ 
tenant General. 

“This is Lieutenant Commander Terrence O’Toole, sir,” 
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said one of the intelligence officers. “He’s the American 
Navy fellow we told you about—the expert on Asian lan¬ 
guages and customs.” 

The Lieutenant General stared at O’Toole and con¬ 
tinued to frown. 

Terry fidgeted. He knew he resembled a hobo more than 
a naval officer. His cloches—an old pair of corduroy trousers 
and an oversized turtle-neck sweater—looked as though 
they had been stolen from some Australian farmer’s scare¬ 
crow. 

O’Toole was skinnier than ever; his uncut, carrot-colored 
hair came almost to his neck; in addition to this he had 
grown a scraggly red beard. The beard accentuated every¬ 
thing unusual about him. His Irish pug nose and bright blue 
eyes seemed to laugh at everything; in contrast, his serious 
mouth and thoughtful brow (inherited from the Hebrew 
scholars on his mother’s side) now appeared somber, al¬ 
most sad. 

The tall general spoke gruffly, “You were in the moun¬ 
tains on a two-month convalescent leave, I believe." 

“Yes, sir." 

“How are your wounds?" 

“Pretty well healed now, sir." 

“Do you know why you’re here?" 

The escort interrupted, “We haven't told him a thing, 
sir." 

“O’Toole,” said the general sternly, “we have investigated 
you thoroughly; we know all about you. So let me get to 
the point. Certain top-secret papers were salvaged last week 
from a wrecked Japanese plane near Manila. One of our 
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Philippine agents got a quick look at them. Wc believe, 
I repeat, believe, that the papers tell the whereabouts of 
the two enemy fleets which disappeared last week from their 
anchorages in Sasebo and Yokosuka . . .” 

As respectfully as he could, O’Toole interrupted, “You 
emphasized the word believe, sir. Do you mean that you 
have lost communication with your man in the Philippines?” 

“Correct. That’s why I’ve sent for you. Our agent there, 
Fernandez, a Spanish merchant, ran into bad luck. He’s 
in a Japanese military hospital in Manila. He may really be 
ill, or the Japanese may suspect something and want him 
where they can work him over without the Filipinos know¬ 
ing about it. We’re not sure. But we’ve got to get to him. 
Do you follow me?” 

“Yes, sir. You want someone to go to the Jap hospital 
in Manila, visit Fernandez, and bring back the informa¬ 
tion on the two missing Jap fleets,” 

The general waved his hand. “They’ve placed Fernandez 
under the care of Doctor Nakatsuka, a psychiatrist and 
one of the most notorious spy-catchers in Japan. Nakatsuka 
won’t let anyone else near him—except other Japanese 
doctors.” 

“Have you any Japanese-Americans with medical back¬ 
grounds?” 

“None,” said the general. Suddenly he handed O’Toole 
a mirror. “Look at yourself. With expert make-up your 
features would lend themselves to masquerading as a 
Japanese . . . and you speak the language . . 

Terry said nothing. 

“Don’t be ashamed of refusing,” said the general quickly. 
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“This is a highly dangerous mission. It naturally has to be 
on a volunteer basis.” 

O’Toole said, “I’m calculating the odds, sir. A dead man 
helps no one. I’d like a few minutes to think it over.” 

“Of course,” said the general. 

Actually, Terry supposed, he didn’t stand there think¬ 
ing for as long as it seemed, but it felt like an hour. 

“General,” he said when he couldn’t think of anything 
more to think about. 

“Yes?” 

“I’m your man,” 

About 2:00 a.m. on 8 June, 1944, the submarine USS 
Minnow surfaced about three thousand yards off shore at 
Batangas, Philippines. For two hours the submarine silently 
lay to, while Lieutenant Commander Terrence O'Toole 
and half a dozen lookouts anxiously scanned the dark hori¬ 
zon with their binoculars. 

O’Toole was dressed in the habit of a Franciscan medical 
missionary. He had black hair and a black beard. Brown 
contact lenses had changed the color of his eyes. 

O’Toole put down his binoculars. “Well, Jack,” he said 
to the commanding officer, “something’s gone wrong. I 
don’t think my Filipino contacts are coming.” 

“Guess that rumor of a Jap harbor patrol is true after all.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“What next, Terry?” 

“Plan Two, I'll go to the left bank of the Calumpan 
River. The Guerillas may show up there.” 

“And if they don’t?” 
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“There’s over a hundred of them in this area, Rosita 
Goya is their leader, and she knows I’m coming. I’ll find 
her some way. But I better hurry. We’re two hours behind 
schedule now,” 

The captain turned to his exec. “Put Mister O’Toole’s 
boat in the water." 

A Filipino banca was unlashed from the main deck of 
the submarine; the outrigger was attached, and the tiny 
craft was put over the side. Terry shook hands with the 
captain, picked up his black doctor’s bag, and climbed care¬ 
fully into the narrow boat. 

“See you soon,” said the captain. “Remember the 
Thrasher surfaces off Nasugbu tomorrow night, A week 
from today the Shark will be near Casaguran. They’ll both 
3e looking for you.” 

O’Toole shoved the banca away from the submarine with 
his paddle. Letting the boat drift for a minute, he watched 
the sub move slowly away. He was fifty miles—and God 
knows what else—away from Fernandez. This was going 
to be some clambake. Hell, Fernandez and he would prob¬ 
ably get shot by the same firing squad. 

In the dark O’Toole touched his medical kit with his 
foot. It contained the pills, scrums, and medicines needed 
by a rural practitioner in the tropics. Now he had to start 
thinking like a medical priest. He was Father Padua . . . 
Father Padua. 

He fingered his rosary, put his unlighted pipe in his 
mouth, made himself comfortable in the stem of the banca, 
and with his eye on the North Star, began paddling a 
northeasterly course for Batangas. 

The low outline of Puntor Island showed in silhouette 
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and Santa Clara light now was abeam. O’Toole held his 
paddle in the water and guided the bow easterly. Suddenly 
he was aware of faint, staccato sounds from dead ahead. 
At first it sounded like distant machine-gun fire. Then he 
realized what it was—a motorboat not far off. Peering ahead, 
he made out the glimmer of two shielded running lights— 
possibly five hundred yards away. 

The boat was moving in his direction. He began paddling 
as hard as he could on a parallel and opposite course, know¬ 
ing that this would be the most rapid way of passing astern 
of the boat. His hope was that they were making a routine 
sweep and hadn’t seen him. But the motorboat was turning. 
It swung to port, toward him. 

What possible explanation could he have as a priest afloat 
in a banca at half past two in the morning? He could teL' 
them that he was on an emergency call to a sick Filipino 
“What Filipino?” the Japs would ask, “show us where he 
lives.” Hell, if they took him in for questioning he wouldn’t 
last an hour. 

The boat was closing in rapidly now. He lay down against 
the banca’s thwarts, holding his pistol under him. The 
motorboat made straight for him. When it was about thirty 
feet off, the motor was thrown out of gear and the craft 
coasted up close. 

“Boat ahoy! Boat ahoy!” someone shouted in Japanese, 
“this is an Imperial Navy patrol boat." 

A small floodlight illuminated the area. 

As the bow of the patrol craft nudged the banca, an¬ 
other Japanese voice said, “Ah look, there is a priest in it. 
Asleep.” 

“Either asleep or dead. Wake up!" 
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“Poke him with the rifle barrel—if he’s dead we’ll just 
tow him in. Look, he has a handbag and wrist watch. What 
luck!” 

Through half-open eyes, O’Toole saw that there were 
two sailors in the motor launch, which was probably one 
the Japanese had got when the Sangley Point Navy Yard 
was captured in 1941. The Japanese with the rifle climbed 
out on the bow and balanced himself with one foot on the 
patrol boat and the other on the banca. Terry saw him swing 
the rifle and felt a painful blow on the shoulder. 

The Japanese, balancing himself between the two craft, 
shouted, “He moved! I saw him move when I hit him! 
What do we do now?" 

O’Toole moved fast. He grabbed the rifle and gave a 
violent pull. With a loud cry the sailor went overboard. 
O’Toole smashed him on the head with the rifle butt, and, 
swinging around on the other man in the patrol boat, said 
harshly in Japanese, “Put up your hands or I’ll kill you.” 

The Japanese ran toward the bow. O’Toole pulled the 
trigger but nothing happened. Desperately, he tried to find 
the safety catch. The Japanese yanked a gun from a rack 
and raised it. Throwing himself forward and grabbing his 
pistol, Terry fired. At eight feet he couldn’t miss. The 
Japanese fell. Groaning, he crawled aft. Before Terry could 
move, there was a grinding of gears and the patrol craft 
leaped forward. It nearly capsized the banca as it thundered 
off into the darkness. 

O’Toole just sat there for a moment. Then a red flare 
shot high into the air from the patrol craft. The wounded 
Japanese sailor had raised the alarm all right. 
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He paddled as fast as he could, putting both his back 
and arms into every stroke. He had to get ashore quickly. 
The motorboat was moving rapidly toward shore, its flood¬ 
light shining on the banks of the Calumpan River where 
O’Toole was to meet his Guerilla contacts. 

He slacked off, breathing hard. There went Plan Two. 
He realized his only chance now was to hide out until 
the next evening. When the patrol boat ran ashore at 
Calumpan, there would be a mob of Japanese waiting to 
see what the trouble was. He remembered the unconscious 
sailor in the water somewhere astern. For a moment he 
debated going back for him. Five minutes’ delay might 
mean not only his own life, but also the failure of the entire 
mission. Not that it looked too hopeful as it was. He went 
on, paddling for the nearest beach, just behind Santolan 
Island. 

"Lord, forgive me,” he said aloud. 

The old wounds in his thighs and legs, where the sur¬ 
geons had dug out the shrapnel, began to pain. This would 
be a bad day after a bad night. He hoped there wouldn t 
be much walking to do. 

Visualizing the map of the area, he tried to establish his 
position. The town of Batangas was surrounded by salt 
flats and farmland, with the center of town perhaps a mile 
and a half inland. If he could find the main road, which 
ran roughly north, he would be oriented. The landmark 
he had memorized was the jail. Several hundred yards be¬ 
yond it toward the town stood an old mill. The night 
watchman at the mill was a member of the underground. 

When he was fifty yards from shore, his banca scraped 
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in the mud. The boat would take him no farther. Tying 
his shoes around his neck and tucking his clerical garb 
into his belt, O'Toole climbed out of the banca into about 
eight inches of water and a foot of mud. Pain shot through 
his right leg with every stride through the heavy mire. 
The doctor had warned him about straining the wound. 
But he had no choice now. He had to hurry. Bright lights 
and flares began to flash on and off a half mile to the east 
of him. 

The heavy medical kit was a problem, but he carried 
it as best he could. His free hand he held over his hip 
holster to stop his pistol from bumping awkwardly against 
him as he limped toward the beach. 

When the water ended there still was mud; sticky, oozy 
mud. He floundered in it up to his calves and wondered 
if he had had the bad luck to land in a bed of quicksand. 

After five minutes of floundering shoreward, the mud 
flats turned into fields. His heart pounding, his breath 
coming in gasps, and his leg throbbing with pain, Terry 
went on until he reached a small dirt road. There he stopped 
long enough to clean the mud from his legs and put on 
his shoes. Turning left on the road he headed west. 

In the dim morning twilight the fields began to take 
perspective; it was farming country laid out with sweet 
potatoes, pcchay, and something which looked like wheat. 
The government agricultural station should be nearby. 

The road twisted, and as he walked around the bend he 
saw a Japanese check point three hundred yards ahead. A 
barbed-wire barricade blocked the road and two sentries 
stood behind it. It was too late to avoid it. 
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“Advance!” shouted one of the Japanese, bringing his 
rifle to his hip. 

He wondered if they had been waiting for him. The 
patrol boat had been ashore for half an hour. There had 
been plenty of time to spread the alarm. 

He walked slowly to the road block. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said politely in English and 
bowing low. “I am Father Padua.” 

One of the sentries, a petty officer with a mouthful of 
gold teeth, said in bad English, “What are you doing in 
this restricted area at this hour? Show me your papers.” 

“Yes, sir,” said O’Toole humbly, bowing again. Reach¬ 
ing laboriously under his clerical garb, he took out his 
identification documents. 

“And that bag too!” said the Jap grabbing the medical 
kit. 

“The bag has medicines for the poor, sir.” 

“You’re a doctor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good. Come with me,” said the Japanese, herding 
O’Toole toward a nearby tent. 

There were six bunks in the tent. In one of them lay a 
very pale and emaciated Japanese soldier. The petty officer 
with the gold teeth said, “If you’re a doctor, fix him. Pain 
in belly. Water and blood from backside.” In Japanese he 
said to the sick man, “The bearded priest is a doctor.” 

O’Toole examined the man with slow care. He knew 
that if the wounded sailor on the patrol boat had described 
him, the word would rapidly be passed throughout the area 
and any Franciscan priest would be run in. 
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“Advance!” shouted one of the Japanese, bringing his 
rifle to his hip. 

I-Ie wondered if they had been waiting for him. The 
patrol boat had been ashore for half an hour. There had 
been plenty of time to spread the alarm. 

He walked slowly to the road block. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said politely in English and 
bowing low. “I am Father Padua.” 

One of the sentries, a petty officer with a mouthful of 
gold teeth, said in bad English, “What arc you doing in 
this restricted area at this hour? Show me your papers.” 

“Yes, sir,” said O’Toole humbly, bowing again. Reach¬ 
ing laboriously under his clerical garb, he took out his 
identification documents. 

“And that bag too!” said the Jap grabbing the medical 
kit. 

“The bag has medicines for the poor, sir.” 

“You’re a doctor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good. Come with me,” said the Japanese, herding 
O’Toole toward a nearby tent. 

There were six bunks in the tent. In one of them lay a 
very pale and emaciated Japanese soldier. The petty officer 
with the gold teeth said, “If you’re a doctor, fix him. Pain 
in belly. Water and blood from backside.” In Japanese he 
said to the sick man, “The bearded priest is a doctor.” 

O’Toole examined the man with slow care. He knew 
that if the wounded sailor on the patrol boat had described 
him, the word would rapidly be passed throughout the area 
and any Franciscan priest would be run in. 
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He took the Jap’s temperature, felt his pulse, examined 
his tongue, and tapped his belly. 

He raised his eyes to the petty officer, “Dysentery.” 

“He die?” 

“No,” said O’Toole reaching into his medical bag. “Give 
him one of these every four hours. Plenty of hot tea. You 
have hot tea?” 

“Yes.” 

“Get him to a hospital. Meanwhile, the pills will help 
relieve his pain and diarrhea.” 

The petty officer took the pills and then continued 
reading the identification papers, “Your name Padua, and 
come from Luccmo? That’s seventy kilometers from here?” 

“Yes, sir. I came to Eacangas because of the sickness. 
Dysentery” 

The Japanese examined the papers carefully, compared 
the picture on them to the living Padua, and then returned 
them, “Okay. You go." 

O’Toole bowed his way out of the tent and walked down 
the road. His leg hurt and it was only with great effort that 
he controlled his limp. He had to hide it. If it were noticed 
now, the limp would give him away no matter what dis¬ 
guise he wore in the days ahead. 

He proceeded slowly until the road curved and he was 
out of sight. Cutting into the fields, he let his limp take 
over again, as he moved northwest across the farm country. 
After he had gone about a half mile, he cut back to the 
east. He was going as fast as possible, half jogging, half 
skipping, trying to keep the weight off his sore leg. 

When the sun had risen fully, O’Toole sat down by a 
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carabao wallow for a few minutes to massage his thigh 
and cat a bar of chocolate. When he felt rested, he headed 
north toward an isolated cluster of Filipino thatched houses 
on stilts about a mile away. 

He approached the houses carefully, keeping an eye open 
for military vehicles, stacked rifles, or any other signs of 
Japanese. Everything was quiet. Chickens and pigs moved 
among the stilts. An elderly Filipino stood nearby throw¬ 
ing refuse to the animals. The Filipino turned. He started 
when he saw O’Toole. Placing his finger on his lips he 
pointed to the house overhead and motioned Terry away. 

Instantly Terry jumped behind a small shack. Maybe the 
enemy was close; but at least he had made contact with the 
guerillas. Now, for a while anyway, he wouldn’t be alone. 

Footsteps approached the building. A young Filipino 
walked by and, without turning his head, spoke from the 
corner of his mouth. "They’re eating now. Follow me at 
a distance.” 

The boy crossed the potato field and disappeared behind 
a tool shack. Terry looked around, saw no one, and ran 
to the shack. The boy pointed to a small loft, “you can 
hide up there.” 

O’Toole looked up and realized at once that it was a place 
where he could easily be trapped. “What’s your name, son?” 

"I’m Mike, Rosita Goya’s nephew. Climb up there and 
hide. Fast. They’ll be coming out.” 

O’Toole shinnied up. The boy handed him the medical 
kit and said, "We tried to meet you at the submarine and 
later at the river. But the Japs are on the alert every place. 
I must go now, but my aunt will come for you after dark.” 
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O’Toole began to yawn. He hadn’t slept for twenty- 
four hours. Making himself as comfortable as possible he 
curled up in his cramped quarters and dozed off. 

He was awakened by the sound of knocking. A woman’s 
voice said, “This is Rosita.” 

It was dark outside when he descended from the loft. 
A tiny woman, about ninety pounds and four feet-five, 
stood nearby. 

“Hurry. Follow me.” she said, walking rapidly across 
the field. Now they came to another house on stilts. Scurry¬ 
ing up a ladder, they went inside. The door was carefully 
shut and an oil lamp lighted. Rosita inspected the blinds to 
make sure they were tight. 

Then she turned toward Terry and motioned for him to 
sit down. “We thought for sure they had killed you when 
we heard the shooting on the river this morning. The 
Holy Father has looked after you,” she said gravely. “He 
has surely been watching you. Now we will get down to 
business.” 

From a closet she brought a Japanese Army officer’s 
uniform. 

“You will find a tub and some water in the comer. Start 
shaving and cleaning up. I will make you something to cat. 
Then we can cut your hair and give you instructions.” 

Within an hour, Lieutenant Commander Terrence 
O’Toole, USN, had eliminated Father Padua of the Fran¬ 
ciscan Order. Now he was cleanshaven and had short 
cropped hair. He wore the uniform of a lieutenant in the 
Japanese Army Medical Corps. All that remained of his 
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original priest’s outfit was the medical kit; and even that 
had changed. The outer canvas had been stripped off, 
leaving a black leather cover in its place. 

O’Toole’s new papers identified him as Lieutenant Koya 
Matsumoto of His ^Majesty's Imperial Japanese Army. 

“Okay,” said Rosita. “You look like plenty real Jap. 
You look so real—honest, you got the nose, eyes, cheek¬ 
bones, skin color, and build of the damn Japs. I’m afraid 
my men would shoot you if they saw you on a back road 
alone. 

“Now we must make plans. I can take you to Nunez. The 
main road to Manila goes right by. Also, the Japs have a 
transportation depot there. It has lots of cars and is run 
by a new sergeant. Here’s a map. Now this is what I be¬ 
lieve you should do . . 

At seven o’clock on the evening of 9 June, 1944, O’Toole, 
wearing the uniform of Doctor Koya Matsumoto, a lieu¬ 
tenant in the medical corps of His Majesty’s Imperial 
Japanese Army, walked into the small city of Nunez, 
Philippines, approximately sixty kilometers south by west 
of Manila. 

After having his shoes shined in a public barbershop, 
he walked down the street and strode arrogantly into the 
army’s transportation pool. 

“I must get to Manila at once,” he said to the sergeant. 

“The bus leaves at noon tomorrow, sir.” 

“A bus!” said O’Toole, “A bus? Me ride a bus?” 

“But, sir . . ” 
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“Have you been drinking? A bus! Come, man, I am in 
a hurry, I have to operate on Colonel Nagoya before mid¬ 
night tonight.” 

The transportation sergeant looked relieved. “Oh, an 
emergency, sir. Indeed! But you will give me a written 
order?” 

“Get the transportation and stop delaying.” 

"Call the ambulance,” the sergeant called to a Japanese 
soldier sitting nearby. “Get the ambulance for the Lieu¬ 
tenant. This is an emergency!” 

Within three minutes a large, shiny ambulance—red 
lights, siren and all—moved into the courtyard. 

“Here you are, sir. What are your instructions for the 
driver?” 

“To the Special Dispensary in Manila.” 

“Does the Lieutenant know where it is?” 

“Is the driver so incompetent?” said O’Toole, beginning 
to curse the motor dispatcher. “It’s his business to find the 
Dispensary. Mine is to operate on Colonel Nagoya." 

The frightened chauffeur said, “I will find the Dis¬ 
pensary, Lieutenant. Do not worry." 

“Then get going, you imbecile. Get going! ” 

The ambulance started off at high speed with siren scream¬ 
ing and red light flashing. O’Toole recalled the general’s 
sober description of the importance of the Japanese fleets. 
“You must get me the information" the general had told 
him. “We must find out where the enemy fleets are.” 
O’Toole reviewed in his mind the ruses and stratagems he 
might have to employ to see Pedro Fernandez and accom¬ 
plish his mission. And, there was the problem of getting 
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away. If he managed to get the information, could he escape 
from the Philippines? Could he get the intelligence back 
to headquarters? 

The ambulance stopped. 

“We are here, lieutenant,” said the chauffeur. 

“So soon?” 

“Yes, sir. It took us only three hours,” he said proudly. 

Terrence O’Toole Matsutnoto walked up the dimly lit 
stairs of the Dispensary. A sentry at the top presented arms. 

O’Toole saluted and said, “Are any of the doctors in?” 

“Only one, sir. Major Nakatsuka has the evening’s duty, 

_* )> 
sir* 

“Oh? Is he with the Spanish patient?” 

A voice from the shadows boomed out, “The Spanish 
patient?” 

The sentry whirled, “Oh, Major Nakatsuka, sir.” 

“Who asked about the Spanish patient?" 

Terry bowed in the direction of the voice and said re¬ 
spectfully, “I am Doctor Koya Matsutnoto, sir . . ." 

An elderly man in a kimono came into the dim light. 

“Why do you wish to see the Spaniard?" 

“I have heard he is an interesting case. I wanted to ex¬ 
amine him.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“With the battalion stationed at San Fernando. I’m 
here on short furlough, sir.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Doctor Nakatsuka, sud¬ 
denly changing his tone and putting his hand on Terry’s 
elbow. “Welcome to our dispensary. Come along to my 
office. Glad you’re here.” 
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“It is an honor to be welcomed by such a distinguished 
colleague,” said Terry, noticing for the first time how 
warm it was. 

They came to a small room. Doctor Nakatsuka entered 
and Terry followed. 

“Sit down,” said Nakatsuka. “So you’re interested in the 
Spaniard. His name’s Fernandez, I believe?” 

“I didn’t know his name. I heard only that he was an in¬ 
teresting case, difficult to diagnose.” 

“Well, well. We don’t get visitors to our small dispen¬ 
sary often. Shall we celebrate the occasion?” 

“It would be a pleasure, sir.” 

“Very well, if you would be kind enough to go down 
the hall and tell the sentry to order refreshments.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Terry. 

On his way back to the doctor’s room he had a feeling 
that what lay ahead was not going to be easy. Doctor 
Nakatsuka was the last man he had wanted to meet. In 
fact, he had timed his arrival at the dispensary to avoid 
him. And he didn’t like the old doctor’s manner. There was 
a slyness about the man which he couldn’t figure. His nose 
was unusually large for a Japanese. Together with his 
closely spaced eyes, wrinkled skin, and wide mouth, it 
gave him the appearance of a vulture. 

As he re-entered the room he saw that his medical kit 
had been moved and the clasp undone. Nakatsuka, a tight 
smile on his face, sat upright in his chair. His right hand 
rested near the top drawer of his desk, which was open. 

The old doctor coughed and was about to start talk¬ 
ing when the orderly came in with two glasses and an 
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enormous bottle of sake. He poured a tumbler for each of 
them. 

“To the Emperor,” said Nakatsuka, raising his glass with 
his left hand. 

“To the Emperor,” said Terry, hitching his chair closer 
to Nakatsuka’s. 

The doctor began speaking in a wavering voice. His hand 
moved slowly into the open drawer as he talked. “So you’re 
interested in the Spaniard, eh? A very curious case. I have 
him under my personal attention,” he said, inclining his 
head to a door secured with a hasp and padlock. “You 
know, of course, that the patient is an American spy?” 


“Oh?” 


“So that fascinates you, eh?” 


“Indeed.” 



“It appears strange that you should have a special interest 
in the case—that you should even hear about it. The fact 
is, he’s not sick at all.” 

Terry felt his mouth open in surprise. 

“I expect to get a confession from him this evening, and 
if I do, then the American spy will be shot, of course." 

“Of course.” 

“Now, Doctor Koya Matsumoto,” continued the old 
man tensely, “I must tell you some very mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding this case. It has been reported to 
me that yesterday morning, a medical priest with a beard 
waylaid a patrol craft near Batangas. He murdered one of 
the crew and seriously wounded the other . . 

Doctor Nakatsuka stopped talking and smiled again. He 
stared at Terry, apparently watching for a display of emo- 
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tion. Terry leaned forward like a child listening to a bed¬ 
time story as Nakatsuka continued, “Yes, this should in¬ 
terest you intensely. Later, the bearded priest was seen at 
an army check point on the road near Batangas. While be¬ 
ing detained he diagnosed and treated a soldier suffering 
from dysentery. Quite excellent treatment, too. He gave 
the patient some very effective pills.” He paused. “But 
they are a type which can be obtained only in the United 
States, Strange, isn’t it?” 

“Incredible,” said Terry. “Incredible,” 

“Last of all,” said Doctor Nakatsuka, beginning to take 
something out of the drawer, “this evening a doctor called 
•Coya Matsumoto comes into my office, and in his bag are 
the same American medicines.” 

Terry flung his glass of sake into the man’s face, slammed 
the drawer on his arm, and struck him in the face as hard 
as he could. 

Doctor Nakatsuka slumped in his chair. 

Terry opened the drawer and disengaged the man’s hand 
from the pistol. Carefully keeping his eye on the uncon¬ 
scious doctor, he paced the room for a few moments. “I 
can’t shoot him,” he thought. "Too much noise. I can’t 
cut the throat of an unconscious man . . . because I can’t.” 

He rummaged through the medicine cabinet and found 
several bottles of ether. Soaking a handkerchief, he held 
it to the doctor’s nose. In the man’s pocket he found a key¬ 
ring. Going over to the door he tried one key after another 
in the padlock until it clicked open. The door swung in, 
showing a small cubicle, perhaps ten by fifteen feet. A 
man, clad only in underpants, lay on the bed. Although 
he was emaciated and older than he had looked in the 
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photographs Terry had studied in Melbourne, he was Pedro 
Fernandez. His eyes were glazed, his cheeks sunken, and 
his chest and stomach were covered with small burns. On 
a table near him lay a hypodermic and a small bottle of 
brown liquid. 

Terry was about to speak when it occurred to him that 
the room might be bugged. Somewhere, in another part of 
the hospital, there might be a man with earphones on listen¬ 
ing for any sound from the patient. 

Going back into the doctor’s office, Terry got some 
paper. He wrote out one word, a secret identifier with 
which Fernandez was familiar. When Fernandez saw the 
piece of paper, his weary eyes came to life. Weakly, and 
with great effort, he rolled to a sitting position on the 
bed. Taking the paper and pen he wrote, “Where is 
Nakatsuka?” 

O’Toole showed him the unconscious doctor in the next 
room. 

Fernandez smiled, 

“The two Jap fleets are in the inland sea by Joho,” he 
wrote on the paper. “Camouflaged alongside jetties which 
are also camouflaged. Taking on fuel and ammunition for 
big push. Get out of here fast. In half hour it will be time 
for another hypo of confession serum. Other doctor be 
here any minute.” 

“You’re coming with me," wrote O’Toole. 

“Not a chance. Sentries have orders to shoot me if they 
see me out of this room.” 

"They’ll shoot you in the morning anyway. You’re 
coming with me.” 

There was a pause. Then Fernandez nodded. 
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Now, thought O’Toole, how the devil can I get rid of 
Nakatsuka? I can’t leave him here alive. 

The telephone rang. Terry picked up the receiver and 
spoke in Japanese, “This is Doctor Matsumoto speaking.” 

“Who?” said the voice at the other end. 

“Doctor Matsumoto from headquarters.” 

“Where is Doctor Nakatsuka?” 

“With a patient.” 

"Fernandez?” 

"Yes.” 

“This is Doctor Watanabe. Will you tell Doctor Nakat¬ 
suka that I’ll be over in about five minutes?” 

"I’ll be glad to.” 

“Thank you, goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

O’Toole looked out the window. There was a dark court¬ 
yard behind the dispensary. No lights showed from ad¬ 
jacent buildings. The courtyard ended in an alley which 
led into the street. 

Returning to the small room, O’Toole told Fernandez to 
put some clothes on. 

“They’ve taken them away,” he whispered. 

“Are you strong enough to slide down the sheet if I 
hang it out the window?” 

“No.” 

“All right, I’ll lower you. Right after that I’ll get Nakat¬ 
suka out. Now, are you strong enough to hit him on the 
head if he comes to?” Terry asked. 

“Yes,” said Fernandez bitterly. “There’s a club in his 
office. He used it to beat the soles of my fee ' 
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“There are garbage cans in the courtyard. You and 
Nakatsuka stay behind them. I’ll come for you in a few 
minutes.” 

“Okay.” 

O’Toole turned out the lights. He looped the sheet under 
Fernandez’ arms, helped him over the window sill, and 
carefully lowered him to the courtyard below. Pulling the 
cloth up, he repeated the procedure with the unconscious 
Nakatsuka. 

Terry wrote a note in Japanese and left it on Doctor 
Nakatsuka’s desk: 

For Doctor Watanabe, 

Doctor Nakatsuka and I have taken Fernandez to the 

other center. The situation was critical. We could not 

wait. 

Doctor Koya Matsumoto 

That should confuse and delay things for a while any¬ 
way. Terry left the doctor’s office and went casually down 
the hall past the sentry. The sentry saluted him. O’Toole 
bade him goodnight and descended the stairs which led to 
the street. 

The ambulance driver sat on the curb smoking. 

“Put the car in the parking space behind the dispensary, 
said O’Toole. “We have to stay overnight. I’ll show you 
where.” 

He directed the chauffeur into the alley. As they entered, 
Terry saw a Japanese Army doctor arrive at the dispen¬ 
sary. Watanabe, he assumed. 
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“Straight ahead,” ordered O’Toole as they drove up the 
alley. “Turn out your lights. It may wake up the patients. 
Stop. Right here is fine.” 

The driver got out of the ambulance. Terry walked 
quickly behind him in the dark and smashed him on the 
side of the head with the flat of his pistol. He dropped with¬ 
out so much as a grunt. Terry carried him into the back of 
the ambulance. 

Overhead he saw the lights in Doctor Nakatsuka’s of¬ 
fice switch on and heard Watanabe calling for the sentry. 

Going around to the other side of the garbage cans, 
O’Toole picked up Nakatsuka and lifted him into the am¬ 
bulance. 

“Get in the back with them,” he whispered to Fernandez. 
“And if either stirs, knock him out.” 

A moment later they were backing out of the alley and 
into the street. 

O’Toole said, “We’re going to the Guerilla distribution 
center near Santolan.” 

“You mean Gomez’ place?” said Fernandez. 

“Yeh. You know it?” 

“You bet.” 

O’Toole drove the ambulance slowly, without siren or 
red lights, weaving his way as quietly as possible through 
Manila. He had the route carefully memorized. Finally he 
reached Espana, and stayed on it until he came to Highway 
54 where he turned right. After about ten minutes he 
reached Santolan and went left. A mile and a half later 
he saw a house on a bluff. 

“Here we are ” he said, starting to swing into the drive. 
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“No! No!” shouted Fernandez from the back of the 
car. “That’s a hidden Japanese anti-aircraft battery—they’ve 
converted the old Sternberg house. The Guerilla contact 
point is a block and a half ahead on the right. A small brown 
house with a large garage." 

Pulling into the garage of the brown house, O’Toole 
jumped out of the car, ran to the door and knocked hard. 
A Filipino opened it cautiously and peeped out. Seeing a 
Japanese officer standing there must have startled him. In 
a frightened voice he said, “We have done nothing, sir. 
We have done nothing . . 

“You are Pepito Gomez?” 

“Yes, sir, but we have done nothing,” he said, all the 
muscles in his face and neck straining with fear. 

“I’m from MacArthur’s headquarters,” said O’Toole in 
Tagalog. 

The Filipino said nothing and showed no recognition. 

Fernandez now left the ambulance and hobbled over in 
his underpants, “Hi Pepito, it’s me, Fernandez.” 

The Filipino said flatly, “Fernandez! I thought you 
were . . 

“Yes, me. Look, the lieutenant’s okay. He’s not a Jap. 
He’s an American. He just rescued me from Nakatsuka.” 

“Did you bring the information I’m supposed to send 
out by radio?” 

Fernandez grinned, “And that ain’t all! You know what 
else we got for MacArthur?” 

“What?” 

“We got Nakatsuka.” 

“Doctor Nakatsuka?” 
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“Yap. In the back of the ambulance—conked out like 
a cold herring, but still breathing. Also a Jap driver.” 

The Filipino looked in the ambulance and whistled, 
“Wait till intelligence gets its hands on him. So you’ve got 
Nakatsuka alive! We’ve been trying to kill him for two 
years. Hey,” he said, looking at his watch, “the patrol 
car’s due through here in about twenty minutes.” He called 
to the men standing behind him, “Hey Tony! Juan! get 
rid of the ambulance and hide these guys. Good job now, 
and fast.” 

O’Toole said, “When’s the next submarine rendezvous 
we can catch?” 

“Come inside. The open door attracts attention. Thcre’s 
a weekly surfacing near Nasugbu at four-thirty this morn¬ 
ing. I’ll get you there. It’ll be rough, but you’ve got to 
make it. We can’t take a chance having you here for a 
week. All hell will break loose when the Japs learn what 
happened." 

“You can get the four of us to Nasugbu?” 

“Yes. After you’ve written the intelligence message for 
headquarters. We go on the air soon.” 

“How will you get us to Nasugbu?” 

“We have the Jap contract for hauling produce from 
here to other cities. We’ll hide you in the trucks.” 

The rest of the story was routine. O’Toole and Fernandez 
escaped from Manila in a truckload of pechay, a Filipino 
green vegetable somewhat like kale. Nakatsuka and the 
ambulance driver were kidnapped out of Manila on the 
same run. Only they weren’t quite so comfortable. Gagged 
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and bound, they were hidden under a load of bagoong, 
which is salted and fermented shrimp. Some people enjoy 
eating this dish; but no one enjoys being buried in it. 

The two trucks arrived at Nasugbu at three-thirty in 
the morning. A few minutes later four passengers embarked 
in an inflated rubber raft and were paddled out to the 
submarine USS Thrasher which lay to, awash, five hundred 
yards off shore. 

O’Toole accomplished his mission. By this time the 
Guerilla radio station already had transmitted the informa¬ 
tion obtained from Fernandez about the location of the 
two Jap fleets. Within a matter of hours—even before the 
Thrasher with O’Toole and Fernandez aboard had sub¬ 
merged—fighter and bomber planes from U. S. Navy car¬ 
riers were attacking the camouflaged Jap fleet at Joho. 

MacArthur’s staff recommended O’Toole for the Medal 
of Honor. Their citation said that O’Toole had accom¬ 
plished the impossible. However, the Navy batted the award 
down to a Legion of Merit. The Admiral said that such 
heroics may be special for other military services, but for 
the Navy they represent a normal, everyday performance 
of duty. 

And that, as everyone knows, is a fact. 
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☆ 

The last year of World War II Terry and I didn’t see 
much of each other. After Sicily (which was when Terry’s 
brother, Hymie, smuggled a woman aboard his ship during 
an invasion) I was sent to the Pacific. But there were a 
few stops enroutc for temporary duty, and by the time 
I got out there, Terry was back from his Philippine ad¬ 
venture. 

Since he had made a hero of himself and his wounds were 
still not completely well, he was sent back—against his 
loud objections—for leave and lionization. He hated it, and 
he hated it worse when the war ended suddenly that August 
while he was still in the States. 

I ran into Terry again in Washington, long after V-J 
Day. We were both aides. I was helping an Admiral with 
public relations, but Terry—at least for a while—was spe¬ 
cial aide to the Secretary of the Navy. It seems that no 
matter what sort of duty Terry gets, something happens. 
This time it wasn’t a life-and-death matter like the missing 
Japanese fleets, but, well, the same guy had to be the one 
who could pull both deals. 

☆ 
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J_here was, once upon a rime, and not so 
long ago, a new Secretary of the Navy. He was a nice 
guy, and smart, too. But let’s not kid ourselves, he was 
a hayseed from the Western Prairies; he had never seen 
a body of water bigger than a municipal swimming pool. 
And although he was an expert on lots of things like wheat 
and selling automobiles, the new Secretary didn t know 
much about the Navy. As a matter of fact, he couldn t 
tell the difference between an aircraft-carrier and a de¬ 
stroyer. 
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According to the way they tell this story at the National 
Press Club, the Secretary sat quietly in his office for a few 
days after he got sworn in; and he kept his mouth shut. 
But on his third morning in the Navy Department, two 
momentous events plunged him into the Washington whirl¬ 
pool. First, a wizened naval commander about thirty-five 
years old tiptoed into his office and stood at attention in 
front of his desk. 

“Yes?” asked the Secretary, “Who the heck are you?” 

“Commander Terrence O’Toole, reporting for duty, sir. 
I’m your new aide.” 

“My aide? What’s an aide? What arc you supposed to 
do?” 

“Oh, a little of everything, sir . . . help you with your 
mail, look after your baggage on a trip, and sort of keep 
you out of trouble.” 

“You keep me out of trouble?” 

“Well, I’ll try to, sir. My office is next to yours. Just 
push this button here,” said O’Toole, pointing to one of 
six buttons on the Secretary’s desk, “if you need me.” 

The Secretary muttered something which sounded like, 
“Oh, all right.” 

O’Toole about-faced and left the room. 

Shaking his head, the Secretary mentioned to his ste¬ 
nographer that one good sneeze would knock the half-pint 
commander over. 

Of course the Secretary didn’t know, as yet, that ac¬ 
quiring Terrence O’Toole was a momentous event. But 
then, he hadn’t been in Washington very long. 
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The second thing which happened to the Secretary was 
a “trouble-shooting" conference. This was a meeting of 
all armed forces secretaries and their ranking generals and 
admirals. 

Experienced civil servants in the Pentagon hung their 
heads when they heard what was happening. “It’s murder,” 
said the senior-clerk in the Department of Defense. “What 
they'll do to the new Secretary of the Navy I wouldn’t 
do to a dog. And he’s such a kindly-looking old gentleman.” 

“They did the same thing to his predecessor," said an¬ 
other. “They gave him the works at the first meeting—to 
fix him up once and for all.” 

It was common gossip at that time that the Air Force 
and the Army were making runs on the Navy. This was 
a golden opportunity. The new Secretary looked simple. 
After all, he was only a bushleaguer from the Midwest. He 
knew nothing about in-fighting. 

“Sandbag him now,” said one of the generals, “and he’ll 
keep his trap shut about appropriations for the rest of the 
time he’s in office.” 

The meeting was scheduled for 10 a.m. At 9:45 the 
Secretary and his aide, Commander Terrence O’Toole, 
walked down the corridors toward the conference room, 

“Sir,” said O’Toole, looking up to his boss who towered 
over him, “you better watch yourself this morning." 

“Why?” 

“That Army and Air Force mob probably will gang up 
on you.” 

“What do you mean?" 
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“Oh, they’ll heave some hot potatoes into your lap. I 
recommend, sir, whatever questions are put to you, that 
you toss them to one of the admirals present.” 

“Ho, ho!” said the Secretary, smiling and giving O’Toole 
a fatherly pat on the shoulder, “I’m not exactly a baby, you 
know.” 

They reached the conference room. About fifteen other 
persons already were seated around the green table. A 
few civilians reclined in big leather chairs, with their eyes 
half closed and their hands folded over their stomachs— 
this was the accepted position for cabinet members concen¬ 
trating on important problems. Flanking them were the 
military brass—all properly brushed and well-shaved. The 
admirals looked trim in their blues, with gold stripes up to 
their elbows. The Army generals rustled paper in a manner 
which fairly screamed “Top Secret.” The Air Force gen¬ 
erals sparkled with ribbons. 

“Shall we start?” asked a civilian in a flat voice from the 
depth of his leather chair. He inclined his head toward the 
Secretary of the Navy. “It’s already one minute after ten. 
In military organizations we do things on time.” 

“Ahem,” said the Army Chief of Staff, standing up like 
a veritable Pickwick, and coughing into his hand. “Speak¬ 
ing for everyone, I welcome the new Secretary of the 
Navy to our midst. Now, sir, in the interest of efficiency, 
with your permission, sir, we shall get down to business. 
The Department of the Army has a question to ask you, sir.” 

“Shoot,” said the Secretary of the Navy. 

“Under Public Law 6648A,” said the general, “the Army 
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Quartermaster Corps is charged with procuring certain 
equipment for both the Army and the Marine Corps. You 
are familiar with this, of course, sir?” 

“No, not entirely.” 

“Well, sir, the legislation was the President’s wish. And 
he requested that any violation be brought to the attention 
of the White House—” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Secretary, grabbing a piece of paper 
and starting to make notes in such a frenzied manner that 
everyone knew he never had even heard of Public Law 
6648A. “You say the President wants information on this?” 

The general coughed again and continued, “Yes, sir. 
Now to be specific—the Army Quartermasters recently 
purchased a large shipment of overcoats for the Marine 
Corps, But the Marines refused to accept them. Instead 
they went out-—in direct violation of the President’s wishes 
—and bought overcoats of their own—duplication of the 
most wasteful type . * ** 

“They did this regardless of Public Law, er * . * what¬ 
ever the number is?” 

“That is correct, sir. Not only that, sir, but my experts 
inform me that the Marine coat is an inferior product. I 
realize, Mr, Secretary, that the Marines have their pe¬ 
culiarities and a Marine is a rara avis—but in these times 
when every dollar counts, we in the Department of Defense 
cannot comprehend . ♦ , cannot comprehend such flagrant 
conduct,” 

The Secretary of the Navy leaned over to an admiral 
and whispered, “I am responsible for the Marines, am I not?” 
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The admiral nodded. 

The general continued, “We have a report made up for 
the President. AH we need to add, six, is an explanation of 
why the Marines purchased their inferior overcoats. We 
must assume that they had some reason. But to me, if 1 
may be frank, sir, this is not only a violation of the law, 
but, ah, an impediment to our team spirit and to our national 
welfare.” 

“I’ll look into the matter,” said the Secretary, “and will 
let you know at the next conference.” 

The flat-voiced civilian opened his eyes an eighth of an 
inch, leaned forward, and pointed a finger. “Wish we could 
do business that way. But this is a military organization.” 

Commander O’Toole scribbled a note saying. Tell them 
it •will take time. They're just trying to embarrass you. 

O’Toole put the note in front of the Secretary, but he 
didn’t see it. He was looking frantically around the room for 
help. No one volunteered to explain why the Marines 
had independently purchased their own overcoats. Most 
of the officers in blue uniforms had lowered their eyes as 
if to say “Please don’t call on me, Boss. I don’t know any 
more about it than you do.” The room remained quiet. 
The only motion came from generals stuffing and unstuffing 
papers in and out of brief cases, and from an Air Force 
general combing his hair. 

The Secretary of the Navy heard his aide grunt. Turning 
to him, he saw O’Toole wink slyly, nod his head, and point 
toward himself. 

In a quavering voice, the Secretary said, “Commander 
O’Toole, as my aide you’re supposed to read everything. 
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Do you happen to know anything about this overcoat 
business?” 

O’Toole didn’t answer right away. Standing up, he 
blew his nose in a red bandanna, smiled, and replied softly 
and very respectfully. 

"Why yes, sir, Mr. Secretary. I know a little about it. You 
understand, sir, I’m not an expert. But it just happens, by 
coincidence, that I’ve made a survey on the subject. In 
fact, by George,” he said, reaching into his inner coat 
pocket, “by great luck I have my notes with me. I made 
the study, sir, when I was with the First Marine Division." 

“Well, that’s fine,” said the Secretary, looking ten years 
younger. "Will you please tell us why in the devil the 
Marines violated Public Law something-or-other and bought 
their own inferior overcoats instead of using the splendid 
ones supplied by the Army?” 

O’Toole blew his nose in the bandanna again, wiped his 
mouth, and spoke with almost unctuous politeness. 

“I believe, Mr. Secretary that the general who—I know 
he’s very busy on important matters—who initiated this 
subject hasn’t seen the latest figures as published by the 
Joint Uniform Board in conjunction with the Coat and 
Suit Economic Committee on Armed Service Purchases 

77 

The room buzzed. Generals and admirals stared. Was a 
junior officer going to tangle with the assembled brass of 
the Army and Air Force? Was this dwarf with mere silver 
oak leaves on his collar telling a roomful of generals that 
they were wrong? 

Talking more rapidly now, Terrence continued, “First, 
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sir, I believe that Public Law 6648A says, and I quote,” he 
said, reading from his notes, “The Army Quartermaster 
Corps will purchase equipment for the U. S. Marine Corps 
•when such purchases are in the public interest. Unquote. 
Now, sir, according to the latest figures—they were only 
published by the Economic Committee last week—the cost 
of the Army overcoat is seventeen dollars and thirty-four 
cents. The Marine overcoat costs twelve dollars and thirty- 
three cents. That’s a saving of—let’s see—of five dollars on 
every coat—or over a hundred thousand dollars for every 
division outfitted.” 

O’Toole paused. Everyone stared at the Chief of Staff 
who began to pull great handfuls of papers out of his 
brief case. The frantic whispers of his assistants could be 
heard about the room. “Shall we send for your secretary, 
sir?” “Shall I dispatch my car after the Quartermaster- 
General, sir?” “Shall I have the chief librarian dig up that 
report at once, sir?” 

O’Toole continued, “The weight of the Army overcoat 
is thirteen pounds four ounces . . He paused again to 
look carefully at his notes. “Yes, sir, that’s right, thirteen 
pounds, four ounces. You can verify that, can’t you, sir?” 
he said to the Chief of Staff. 

“I believe so,” mumbled the general, still pawing through 
his suitcase of papers. 

“Well, sir,” said O’Toole, “the Marine overcoat weighs 
only nine pounds. That’s four pounds lighter. And you, 
general, as one of the world’s greatest logisticians, know 
what those four pounds represent. It represents an extra 
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half million rounds of ammunition and a week’s extra food 
which a Marine division can carry with it into the front 
lines. Very important in this day of mobile warfare . , 
O’Toole turned to the Secretary of the Navy. “Shall I con¬ 
tinue, sir?” 

“Please do,” said the Secretary, looking as relieved as a 
fat woman who has just removed her girdle on a hot day. 
“We must get all the facts for the President’s report.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. The Marines found that the proposed 
Army coat was too short in rainy weather . . .’’Hestudiec 
his notes again. “Yes, it only comes an inch and a half be 
ncath the knees. At this level, the rain frequently drips into 
the rifleman’s boottop. This means the difference between 
dry and wet feet; and any student of military history knows 
that entire campaigns have been lost because men have had 
wet feet which froze at night. Well, sir, the Marines have 
avoided this hazard by having their coats come eight inches 
beneath the knees . . .” 

The gentleman who had run the meeting earlier jumped 
up from his chair, his eyes quite open now. 

“Gentlemen, perhaps with this additional evidence we 
should hold up . . 

The Secretary of the Navy said, “Well, if Commander 
O’Toole has any more facts, perhaps we should permit him 
to present them now. After all, if this report has to be in 
this afternoon . . .” 

“Oh there’s only a couple of points more, sir,” said 
O’Toole, “and I’m sure the general can get them from his 
own copy of the report. But I’ll mention them briefly. The 
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coefficient of warmth of the Marine coat is almost twice 
that of the Army’s. Also, it has a couple of extra pockets 
and several more advantages which I’ll not bring up now— 
but which, I believe, sir, the Marines considered when they 
ordered coats for front-line troops.” Breaking out his red 
bandanna once more, he blew his nose again, rather loudly, 
giving forth a honk like that of an angry goose. 

No one said much for a while. The Secretary of the Army 
wiped his brow and glared at the Chief of Staff. The Secre¬ 
tary of the Air Force dropped a pile of pamphlets by Wil¬ 
liam Bradford Huic and Major dc Seversky to the floor. 

The Chief of Staff said, “There’s a chance that I’ve been 
misinformed.” 

The Secretary of the Navy said, “I guess there is.” 

And with that the meeting broke up. 

On the way back to his office, the Secretary of the Navy 
said to his aide, “Commander O’Toole, you sure kept me 
out of trouble this morning. Wow! Did you set those dudes 
back on their rubber heels!” 

“Thank you, sir. That’s my job, sir—to keep you out of 
trouble, I mean.” 

The Secretary stopped walking. He waggled his finger 
under O’Toole’s freckled snub nose. "What I want to 
know, Commander, is how in the gosh-and-by-golly did 
you have all those cold facts ready? Were you tipped off 
on what they’d ask me?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you have a photographic memory?” 

"No, sir, I wasn’t tipped off and I don’t have a photo- 
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graphic memory. As a matter of fact I didn’t have any facts 
at all. And I don’t know any more about Army overcoats 
than you. I just made up that bull on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment.” 

“My God in Heaven! You made it all up?” 

“Yes, sir. I knew those knuckleheads wouldn’t know the 
difference.” 

The Secretary steadied himself against the wall. 

“And the report you had in your hand on the latest 
figure from the Joint Uniform Board, you made that up 
too?” 

“Yes, sir. The memorandum was just a note from my 
wife. She’s gone out of town for a few days. She scotch- 
taped it to the icebox before she left!” He pulled the piece 
of paper from his coat and handed it to the Secretary, who 
read it out loud. 

“Terry Darling, 

You’ll probably be so busy with your new job that I 
thought I’d remind you about a few things to do during 
my absence. 

A. Cap the home brew on Thursday. It should be ready 
by then. 

B. If you run out of uniforms, you have a couple at the 
General Dry Cleaners on F Street. 

C. If your new boss hasn’t got ulcers, try to get the old 
coot and his wife over for spaghetti next Saturday night. 

Love, 

Mary.” 
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The Secretary of the Navy flattened the crumpled paper 
against the wall, and with his pencil wrote on the bottom 
of it, 

“Invitation received. The Secretary of the Navy and his 
lady accept 'with pleasure. Neither of us has ulcers 
Then he signed his name. 
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☆ 

Shortly after the Korean War started, Commander Ter¬ 
rence O’Toole, USN, was detached from the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy. His new orders were classified and 
I was unable to learn anything about them. When I went 
to Terrence’s home, he wouldn’t tell me a word about his 
new assignment. But I noticed that he had an album of 
Korcan-language records on the table; and that maps of 
southern Manchuria were scattered ail over the place. I 
had a suspicion about what he’d be doing, but that’s all. 

Some months later I also received hurry-up orders to 
Korea. My job was to publicize Navy and Marine Corps 
war efforts. 

Soon I was flying over the Pacific Ocean. I carried three 
cameras, a portable tape-recorder, and a typewriter. The 
plane was a Navy transport DCj. All passengers were Ma¬ 
rines en route to the First Marine Division in Korea. All 
passengers were Marines, that is, except a young chaplain 
and me. We were the only two “foreigners” on board. 

☆ 
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I landed in Tokyo at six p.m. on Wednes¬ 
day. On Thursday at midnight I was in Pusan. The next 
morning I was with the U. S. Marines. 

They were rear-echelon Marines and very unhappy. 
They were the grumpiest, gripingest group of men I’ve ever 
been associated with. They had a reason. They had been 
assigned temporarily to the Army Quartermaster Corps. 
Their job consisted of doing stevedoring work. 

In the first place it pained them fiercely to be working 
for the Army. It was a violation of sacred tradition, and, 
besides, they felt that Army food and quarters were in¬ 
ferior. Also, they didn’t like being behind the lines carrying 
stores. 

“Shucks, man,” a sergeant said, “we’re Marine riflemen. 
Our job’s up front.” 

They spent more time complaining than loading stores; 
and they generally were so mad that they tossed the loads 
about as if they were bales of hay. 

One day a carton they were carrying broke open and 
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out spilled a complete set of uniforms and equipment for a 
Philippine Army general. 

“Well,” said the Marine sergeant, “the good Lord sure 
takes care of us dumb Leathernecks. Look what the horn 
of plenty just delivered to papa. Hey you!” he hollered 
to one of his Korean laborer assistants, “come along with 
me.” 

The sergeant took the Korean into the barracks and 
tossed the Philippine general’s uniform at him. 

“Put ’em on!” 

Removing his old clothes, the Korean began to pull on the 
new khakis. 

“Hold on a minute, feller. We better clean you up first 
if you’re going to be an honcst-to-God brass hat.” 

The Marines did a beauty-parlor job on the laborer. He 
got a bath, a haircut, a shave, and even a manicure of sorts. 

“Okay, Bub. Now try climbing into them Philippine 
glad rags.” 

The size was right; in fact the darn thing might have 
been tailored for him. The Korean stuck out his chest, 
strutted around the room like a graduate from the army 
staff college. Standing in front of the mirror, he barked 
a few practice commands and tried to look fierce. Then 
he began searching the room, poking into corners and look¬ 
ing behind doors until he found what he wanted—a piece 
of wood about two feet long. Holding it firmly, he swish- 
swashed it around as if it were a real pukka swagger stick. 
He even slapped it across his thigh a couple of times as he 
had seen real generals do. This ceremony completed, he 
turned to the Marines and said, “Ugh, what next?” 
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“Now, Bub," said the sergeant, “from today on you’re 
acting the part of one helluva important big shot. You’re 
General Jose Delgado. And you don’t speak English. 
Savvy?” 

“Ugh,” said the Korean. (Ugh is the most common word 
over there. It can mean yes, no, go to hell, or anything else— 
all depending on the inflection.) 

“When anyone speaks to you, you say, ‘Me General 
Delgado, Philippine Army. No speak English.’ ” 

“Ugh!” repeated the new general. “Me General Delgado, 
Philippine Army. No speak English." 

“That’s great. We’ll rehearse it a couple of hundred times, 
and tomorrow we’ll fix the Army.” 

The next morning the sergeant took General Delgado 
over to Army Supply Depot. 

“Say, Bo,” the Marine sergeant said to the Army corporal 
at the desk, “this officer wandered into our barracks last 
night. He don’t speak nothing but Chabacano. He has orders 
to stay with us to see how Marines can be made an auxiliary 
stevedoring unit for the Army.” 

The General smiled, “Ugh! Me General Delgado, Philip¬ 
pine Army. Me no speak English." 

The Army corporal jumped to attention and saluted his 
arm nearly out of the socket. 

The Marine continued, “The general’s interpreter ex¬ 
plained the whole shebang to me before he left. The gen¬ 
eral’s staying with my outfit for two months. He wants a 
jeep and sufficient rations for a general officer’s mess . . 

“Yes, sir, general. Yes, sir!” said the corporal, simultane¬ 
ously beginning to bark at privates, telling them to give the 
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general anything he wanted. Army personnel began un¬ 
loading stores from a locked storeroom labeled; FOR 
GENERAL OFFICERS ONLY. 

And that’s how the company of Marines got a jeep, a 
refrigerator, a liquor supply, and extra-special food. 

For about a week there was a lot of laughter in the Ma¬ 
rines’ barracks, and the amount of work they accomplished 
as stevedores was about twice that of any other unit. 

But one day a messenger came over from Army head¬ 
quarters with a letter for General Jose Delgado. 

My dear General, 

I have just heard that you are doing research with 
the Marine stevedoring unit assigned to my command. 

I regret that I have been unable to call on you, but I 
have been very busy transshipping badly needed am¬ 
munition up north. 

However, I have just received some good news. 
Lieutenant General Roseate, U. S. Quartermaster 
Corps, is arriving here tomorrow. As you probably 
know, he spent many years in Zamboanga and speaks 
Chabacano fluently. As soon as he arrives 1 will bring 
him over to call. 

Very respectfully, 

J. J. Drinkletter 

Brig. Gen., U. S. Quartermaster Corps. 

It was at this time that the Marine Stevedoring Company 
decided that General Delgado had learned all he needed 
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in Pusan. It was proper that he continue his studies with 
units further north, in the combat areas. Apparently the 
general agreed, because when Lieutenant General Roseate 
of the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps called, he found 
that his Filipino counterpart already had departed. 

It’s odd, I know, but it so happened that General Del¬ 
gado’s trip to the North coincided with mine. This will ex¬ 
plain, I hope, to my many suspicious friends how it was 
that I, Bill Ledercr, a relatively junior officer, acquired a 
new jeep, three cases of liquor, a fine pair of general’s boots 
and an intelligent Korean Assistant who acted as a combina- 
aon chauffeur and valet. 

The "general” and I poked and moseyed all around the 
front. We found that wherever the U. S. Marines had been 
they had left an imprint. Even the British Commando unit— 
a pretty tough outfit—was agog at the exploits of the 
American Leathernecks. "They’re bloody fabulous,” one 
of the British said, and he told me the following story. 

It seems that up beyond Taegu two American Marines 
and two British Commandos were isolated in a foxhole for¬ 
ward of the main lines. It looked like a hopeless position. 
Strong Communist groups surrounded them. Nevertheless, 
at dawn one of the cocky Commandos said, "We’re sur¬ 
rounded by a bloody couple of hundred enemy. The only 
way out is to counterattack and take the vipers.” He looked 
enquiringly at his three companions. “Are you blokes ready 
for the counterattack?” 

The other Commando counted his ammunition and re¬ 
plied, "I’m ready, matey, but what about these two Yank 
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Marines? They’re not used to this rough going. You think 
they can keep up the pace?” 

One of the Marines—probably trying to think up a nasty 
reply—stuck his head out of the foxhole to see if the situa¬ 
tion was as bad as described. 

As he looked about, the snipers started shooting. One of 
the enemy bullets, its velocity spent and at the end of its 
trajectory, landed in the Marine’s mouth, knocking out 
two teeth. 

“Blimey! You caught it in your teeth?” 

The Marine casually removed the bullet and the two 
teeth from his mouth* 

"I generally don’t make a practice of it ” he said calmly. 
“But it’s a quick and accurate method of estimating the 
range. The gooks are about five hundred and fifty yards off. 
Let’s wait a little before hitting ’em. It’s better if we let 
’em get close enough to use bayonets.” 

The other Marine looked disgusted, “You clumsy dope, 
he growled. “If you’d rolled with that bullet the way they 
taught us in basic training, you wouldn’t have lost those 
teeth,” 
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☆ 

After leaving the Marines up north, I returned to Pusan. 
The first thing I saw was a trainload of badly wounded GIs 
jtnd Marine riflemen being brought down the dock where 
die hospital ship USS Haven was tied up. I figured 1 might 
find some good material for radio broadcasts there, so, with 
my tape recorder, I embarked in the Haven. 1 also had with 
me a pocketful of newspaper clippings which told about 
some of the things going on at home in the States. The 
stories related how people were rushing into stores and 
hysterically stocking up on canned goods, electrical equip¬ 
ment, and other things which they thought might become 
scarce in the event of a prolonged war. 

I intended to show the clippings to the wounded men; 
and, frankly, 1 hoped that tile broadcasts of their bitter re¬ 
marks might shame my fellow Americans out of their hys¬ 
teria. 

☆ 
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I Wish We Had More 
Like You, Jessie 


^Tursc,” I said. 

“Yes, Commander.” 

“I’m Commander Lcderer from the Department of De¬ 
fense. I’m recording radio interviews for broadcast. The 
commanding officer has given me his permission." 

“Yes, sir. May I help you?” 

“Will you take me to a ward where you have surgical 
cases—but not in such bad shape that they can t be inter¬ 
viewed.” 

“Over here, please.” 

She took me aft into a large ward, where it smelled of 
medicine and clean sheets and flesh wounds. In the bunk 
nearest me lay a Negro Marine. He had lost both his legs. 

I waved at him. 

He grinned back and said, “Hiya.” 

“I’m Commander Bill Lederer, and I’m making radio in- 
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terviews. Would you like to talk a message to your family?” 

“You mean my ma’ll hear it on the radio?” 

“Yes. It’ll be broadcast in your home town. Your family 
will be notified so they can listen,” 

“That’d sure be nice, Commander.” 

I bent down to adjust my equipment. At the same time 
I studied the clinical data sheet on the foot of the bed. 

“Hello,” I said into the microphone as I read the data 
sheet, "this is your Navy reporter speaking to you from 
Pusan, Korea. I am here interviewing a heroic rifleman. 
Corporal Jessie Williams, United States Marine Corps from 
Brownsville, Alabama. Jessie,” I said holding the mike in 
front of him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Jessie, you’re on the air now. Your family and friends 
in Brownsville will hear everything you say.” 

“Hello mama,” he said in a rich baritone, his eyes shining. 
"Hello, mama, I sure do appreciate the opportunity to talk 
with you and papa and Suzie. Hello Suzie, I hope you’re 
studying hard. Pa, write and tell me how the crops arc, 
will you? Everything’s fine out here. Us Marines have 
stopped the Reds. Tell everyone the Marines’ got the situa¬ 
tion well in hand. 

“I guess you got the letter saying that I got hit. Well, 
don’t you worry none at all. I’m feeling like a million and 
it don’t even hurt no more. By the time I get back to the 
States I’ll be in great shape. I’ll be back in about a month. 
They’re going to send me to New Orleans for final treat¬ 
ment and rest. You all can come and see me. Hey, mama, 
bake some of that fruitcake, will you, and send it to me? 
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I been telling the nurse about it. She says nothing could be 
that good. Will she be surprised! Well, goodbye now mama 
and pa and Suzie. Be seeing you in a couple of months.” 

Then the wounded Marine said to me, “How was that, 
Commander?” 

“Jessie, that was a fine message. Your family will enjoy it. 
Now, if you feel up to it. I'd like to interview you for a 
national broadcast.” 

“Anything you say, Commander. The pain ain’t so bad 
now.” 

I took the clippings which described hoarding and handed 
them to the big colored man lying before me on the white 
sheets. 

“Read them.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

I stood there with the tape recorder ready while he went 
through the eight or ten pieces of newspaper. He read 
slowly, forming the words with his lips. 1 glanced again at 
the data sheet on the foot of his bed: Corporal Jessie Wil¬ 
liams, U. S. Marine Corps, wounded in action, both legs 
amputated. 

He said, “I finished them newspaper articles." 

“Jessie, the newspapers say that some Americans are 
hoarding. What do you and your buddies think about that?" 

He hesitated for maybe a minute, then spoke softly, so 
softly I had to move the mike close to his mouth, “Com¬ 
mander, sir, I’ll tell you. Me and my buddies been up at 
the front for a couple of weeks. Three of us got caught in a 
foxhole. The Reds knew we were there and gave us the 
works. They pinned us down with rifle fire, bazookas, and 
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mortars. We had almost nothing to eat for two days and 
three nights. We had nothing to drink but rainwater. We 
stayed there until my company commander came out at 
night with a platoon and carried us back. 

“You know what happened? I lost my legs. My mother 
don’t know that part yet. And both my buddies arc dead. 
I ain’t mad. Heck no, I’m proud. A feller has to fight for 
his country. And you can’t fight without someone getting 
hurt. 

“Well, Commander, surely people at home know what’s 
going on. They know that thousands of us out here arc 
going hungry and getting knocked off. Every American 
mows that. 

“Now, you ask me what do I think about hoarding. I 
think it’s a damned lie. Americans wouldn’t do that while 
their kinfolks and friends over here in a foreign land are 
at war. No, sir, it’s a damned newspaper lie. Those re¬ 
porters should be ashamed for putting out such falsehoods. 
That’s all I got to say.” 

Then he dropped the clippings to the deck. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: I sent the interview to the radio net¬ 
works. A couple of weeks later I received a letter regarding 
the tape. 

Dear Bill Lederer: 

Thanks for sending us the interview with Jessie Williams 
the Marine amputee. Really, for my taste, it’s sensational 
and it moved me tremendously. God, it’s great to know that 
guys like Williams are still being born in America. 

I regret to tell you, however, we can’t use the interview. 
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It’s so dramatic that the average listener won t believe it s 
genuine. 

Try us again, please. 

Sincerely, 

Joe 
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In order to get the full story I needed, 1 
decided that I should talk with the badly wounded men, 
those still on the critical list. To find these men I went to 
what was called the “dirty surgical Ward” of the Navy’s 
hospital ship, USS Haven. The Haven was receiving casu¬ 
alties straight from the front lines. 

Dirty surgical was a dismal place. Here were the new 
amputees; here were the guys with a pound of shrapnel 
in their guts; here were the unfortunates whose smashed 
faces needed plastic surgery. 

The majority of the wounded soldiers and marines lay 
quietly in their bunks. A few read; a few laboriously wrote 
letters; but most of them stared blankly at the overhead or 
watched the smoke curl up from their cigarettes. 

Walking up to a corporal who had a head injury, I said 
cheerfully, “Hi, feller, 1 have a tape recorder here. What 
about you speaking a message for the folks at home? You 
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can say hello to your parents, your wife, or friends. We’ll 
either have it broadcast in your home town or we’ll mail 
the record directly to your family.” 

He answered by shaking his head. 

“You don’t want to?” 

He turned his face into the pillow. 

The nurse tiptoed to me and whispered, “They’re very 
depressed. Don’t push any of them on the broadcast. Maybe 
you can make a recording of the whole ward—sort of a 
group thing. Can you? It might pep them up if they all get 
into the act at the same time.” 

I went to the middle of the ward and said, with as much 
zip as I could, “Look, fellers, we’re running a contest. I 
need your help. We want to find out who is the bravest 
man in Korea. If only one medal were handed out, who 
should get it? A couple of the guys told me that the hos¬ 
pital corpsmen should get a crack at it. Well now, let me 
ask you something . , . you’ve all been up where it’s 
tough. Did you sec any hospital corpsmen actually in the 
front lines? Not just hear about them being there. I mean, 
did you actually see any?” 

No one answered right off, so I repeated the question. 

“Any of you guys meet up with corpsmen at the front?’ 

Then, bam! It was as if an atom bomb had hit the place. 
The ward energized. If six movie starlets walked through 
there naked they couldn’t have stirred up more commo¬ 
tion. Men propped themselves up on their elbows, swung 
around and sat up. One patient got out his crutches and 
limped in my direction. Everyone started talking at the 
same time. 
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A Marine private shouted, “Darn right I’ve seen corps- 
men at the front. If I hadn’t, I’d still be out there in a 
muddy foxhole. Who do you think brought me in?” 

All hands in the ward were trying to horn in with stories 
of their own, but our Marine outshouted them all. “When 
we got to the first-aid station I says, ‘Doc, I sure want to 
thank you for saving my life. What’s your name and out¬ 
fit?’ ‘Hell,’ he says, ‘don’t bother me now, there’s another 
sonuvabitch wounded on the other side of the hill.’ And he 
starts out again, with blood dripping from his pants leg. 
How do you like that?” 

A flyer said, “Nobody better say anything against medics 
when I’m around. My plane crashed near the Red lines. 
It was beginning to burn, and I couldn’t move and started 
praying, ’cause I knew I was a goner. I heard someone 
hacking at the plane, and a few seconds later a medic 
jumped through the flames and pulled me out. His face 
and arms were flash-burned and he didn’t have much eye¬ 
brows or hair left. 

“I thanked him for wading through the fire to save me. 
He growled, ‘Whatcha expect me to do, flyboy, let you 
fry?’ After examining me he ordered me to the first-aid 
station. I told him he was in worse shape than me and ought 
to get his burns looked after. 

“ ‘That’s my business,’ he snapped. ‘Now get your ass 
back to the first-aid station. I got work to do.’ Giving me 
a shove, he walked the other way into the dark. That night 
he got killed.” 

A second Marine: “We lost thirty men in my outfit. 
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Five of them were corpsmen. I guess the Reds know how 
important Doc is and try to pick him off first.” 

A soldier: "There’s nobody like those medics! Don’t 
take my word for it. Just go out with the Ninth or Thirty- 
fourth, or ask any GI you meet on the road.” He patted 
his wound. “The Reds gave me mine around Fungyan. 
Well, you know how the bastards bayonet all the wounded 
—just to make sure. There I was in no-man’s land, bleeding 
like crazy. Guns popping from everyplace. All of a sudden 
a medic dashes out like he’s running down a football field. 
He grabs two of us and drags us back right from under 
the Commies’ noses. 

"He sure was brave. That night when he was fixing ou 
bandages we said we’d like to do something for him. You 
know what he wanted? He just asked us to call him ‘Doc’ 
instead of ‘goddam pill roller.’ 

“I’d say,” he went on, “if only one medal were to be 
given out, for God’s sake give it to a hospital corpsman.” 

“Just about everyone in the ward agreed. 

One of the wounded Marines said, “You know, it’s 
eerie. Sometimes I think these Docs are too brave.” 

A couple of bunks away a white-faced sailor stirred. He 
hadn’t said a word since I entered. It was obvious he suf¬ 
fered from loss of blood, and shock. As I remember it, he 
tried to prop himself up, but couldn’t make it, and fell 
back on his pillow. Pointing a skinny arm at the marine 
who had just spoken, the sailor said hoarsely, "Say, feller, 
you, over there with the bandage on your head . . 

“Me?” 
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“Ych. You said you think sometimes the corpsmen are 
too brave. Maybe you got something. Maybe the way we 
rush around like crazy looks like we’re putting on a show, 
but maybe there’s a reason . . 

The marine jerked his head around, “The way you rush 
around? Are you a Doc?” 

“Yes.” 

The marine pointed his crutch at the medical card on the 
foot of the sailor’s bunk. “Hey, commander,” he said, 
“read what it says about him." 

I read the card aloud, “Sznowski, Joseph L., hospitalman, 
first class. Shrapnel in abdomen. Scheduled for operating 
room eleven hundred on twenty August." 

The marine on crutches hobbled over and put his ciga¬ 
rette in the wounded corpsman’s mouth. “Today’s the 
twentieth. They ought to be coming for you soon, kid." 

“Ych,” said Doc looking at the marine’s watch, “they'll 
be here any minute. Thanks. Say, you know, maybe we 
do risk our skins too much. I think maybe we’re trying to 
prove ourselves. In peacetime a lot of guys think we’re 
sissies . . 

A nurse came in and told Doc they’d operate on him next 
and that she’d come back for him in a few minutes. 

“Oh,” she said, pausing on her way through the door. 
“The Executive Officer just told me you’ve been recom¬ 
mended for the Navy Cross.” 

We all crowded around Doc to congratulate him. 

“Gee, a Navy Cross!” he said, dragging on his cigarette. 

A soldier pointed at me. “Doc, you heard what the com- 
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mandcr said earlier, that if there was only one medal to be 
given in this war it would go to one of you guys.” 

The nurse wheeled in a stretcher. "We’re going to make 
you healthy, Doc.” 

As he was lifted onto the table, blood seeped through 
the bandage. 

“You know,” he said, “I don’t even know what a Navy 
Cross looks like.” 

“Hey!" shouted the marine on crutches. “Wait a min¬ 
ute!” Stumping back to his bunk as fast as he could, he 
grabbed a small leather case from under his pillow. Rushing 
out to the door, he placed the opened leather case in Doc’s 
hand. 

“Kid,” he said, “here’s one you might like to hold on to 
while you’re in the operating room.” 

The nurse wheeled Doc out into the corridor. 
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☆ 

While in Korea I received a wonderful set of orders: to 
go to the Nieman Foundation for Journalism at Harvard 
University. 

From the dirt, violence and confusion of a bitter pen¬ 
insula war, I went eight thousand miles to the calm, 
scholarly atmosphere of Cambridge. The pace of my life 
changed. I suddenly had time in which to read and think. 
I found myself in the company of men such as Bernard 
De Voto, Robert Frost, Samuel Eliot Morison, Zcchariah 
Chafee, Carl Friedrich, Arthur Schlesinger, Percy Bridge- 
man, and Louis Lyons. My existence was one of peace, but 
of mental stimulation such as I had never known. 

Only one thing disrupted my tranquillity—Terry’s let¬ 
ters from Korea. Sometimes they were typed on fancy, 
embossed stationery; sometimes they were hurriedly pen¬ 
ciled on old wrapping paper; but they always read as if the 
ink were liquid TNT. 

What Terry kept hammering at me was that Americans 
are failing to adjust themselves to world leadership. In let¬ 
ter after letter, he bombarded me with specific examples. 

“Thousands of our men are dying over here to save 
Korea,” he wrote, “and yet the South Koreans thoroughly 
dislike us. Why? Because after kicking the Japs out, we 
reappointed Japanese as governors of many Korean com- 
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munities. Nothing could have offended the proud Koreans 
more. They hate Japs, My God, how stupid can we get? 
Why didn’t we have State Department men trained to take 
over while Korea was getting rehabilitated?” 

In another letter, Terry wrote how the American tele¬ 
phone exchange in Pusan had to hire foreigners as switch¬ 
board operators because no bilingual Americans were avail¬ 
able. Some of the operators turned out to be Communists. 
They listened in on American and diplomatic conversations 
and gave the transcripts to the enemy. “All because,” he 
wrote, “we don’t ask or force our people to learn the 
language.” 

“Last night,” Terry wrote later, “I had dinner with a 
visiting Bangkok journalist. He said that USA is gushing 
billions of dollars into Asia but that it seldom reaches the 
masses. We hear about it, he said, but that’s all. You Ameri¬ 
cans should learn to publicize what you do. At present only 
your rich English-speaking friends know of your gen¬ 
erosity. But when the Russians donate a ten-dollar present, 
they make sure everyone is aware of it . . ." 

Week after week his letters slashed at me with gloomy 
accounts. 

“It seems unbelievable,” Terry wrote, “that we pour 
our national treasury and the blood of our young men into 
Asia for the sake of freedom—and that we receive little 
back except unpopularity and sneers, 

“Call on your long-haired Harvard professors,” he or¬ 
dered, “and ask them why the Asians take our help yet they 
often believe the Russian lies and reject our facts. Perhaps 
there are serious defects in American techniques of present- 
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ing the truth: What are these defects? How can we cure 
them?” 

Terry started writing me notes daily now, vehement 
notes, often full of anxiety and often vitriolic. He was be¬ 
coming more and more apprehensive about what he thought 
was America’s most urgent problem—our relations with 
other countries. 

“Everyone out here thinks I’m crazy. They say that 
learning languages and developing methods of mass per¬ 
suasion is too much trouble. They say we haven’t time. 
The dumbest ktucks are the officials who can’t blow their 
noses without sending a cable to Washington for per¬ 
mission; and also some poopheads who call themselves psy¬ 
chological experts . . 

Terry raved like a bitter old man. As I read his out¬ 
bursts, my mental picture of him began to change. His 
caustic correspondence wasn’t that of the light-headed 
friend I knew in destroyers—a red-headed, cocky, snub¬ 
nosed, freckle-faced Huckleberry Finn. 1 found myself 
thinking of him as a stooped, gray sourpuss. 

But then—like a cool rain on a hot summer’s day—his 
letter of 4 February arrived. When l read it l felt better. 
O’Toole, my old Rabelaisian shipmate, was still alive. True, 
he was frustrated, but inside laughter still boomed and 
bellowed. 

☆ 
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The Letter of 
4 February 


Commander Terrence O’Toole, USN 
Attached to 

Marine Air Group 12 (Korea) 

4 Feb 1951 


Dear Bill, 

I think maybe I’m going to get into trouble. That s why 
I’m writing you this long letter. Will you take a copy, 
please, to Herman Jones, Editor of the World; and also get 
it to the Commandant of the Marines and the Chief of Navy 
Public Information. 

This all has to do with Genevieve Day. And, Bill, believe 
me, it’s important that Herman Jones reads this account 
before Genevieve’s next batch of copy arrives. I believe 

she’s mad at me. , 

You know that the Communists started their big drive 
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last week. They let loose with a couple of hundred thousand 
fresh troops, Russian tanks and so on. The Marines made air 
strikes against the Commies all day. They had good hunting. 
Besides shooting down four MIGS, they destroyed an enor¬ 
mous ammunition dump. Even the Air Force (we have some 
majors and colonels here trying to learn close air support 
from the Marines) admitted that Marine Air Group 12 had 
a successful day. 

But we had our share of casualties—eight pilots hurt in 
an accident after the last strike returned at dark. During the 
excitement of getting the eight men to the sickbay, a special 
Mr Force plane came in unannounced from Itazuke. Out of 
the plane stepped the gal you admire so much—Genevieve 
Day, the female correspondent. “Miss Big,” the other news¬ 
papermen call her, because she has a talent for getting cum- 
shaw from all the important generals and diplomats. She’s a 
beautiful doll who uses her good looks where they’ll help 
her most. 

Well, it was dark when she landed, and, as I said, the 
camp was pretty upset over the accident. So no one paid 
attention to Miss Day when she climbed out of her plushy 
airplane. She stood alone at the edge of the runway with 
her duffel bag, typewriter, and cameras. 

Finally she spouts off. “Is this the kind of treatment a 
lady gets from the Marines? Isn’t anyone going to help me 
with my luggage? Who is the commanding general here?” 

No one gave her a hand. Everyone at the field had a rush 
job to do. The mechanics were getting the planes ready for 
early-morning flights; the men in the operations tower were 
busy and couldn’t hear her anyway. So pretty little “Miss 
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Big” had to drag her typewriter, cameras, and duffel bag 
about a quarter of a mile in the ice and snow to the colonel’s 
shack. 

The colonel wasn’t in (he was at the sickbay standing by 
and talking with the injured men), so “Miss Big” scolded 
the sentry concerning the way MAG 12 was run. He said, 
“Yes, Ma’am,” and went on patrolling his beat, with her 
tagging after him, shooting her lovely mouth off. That gal 
was plenty burned. Usually everyone makes a terrific to-do 
over her because she’s so good-looking and famous. When 
she goes to the front, she takes about three times as much 
gear as is allowed male correspondents. Then she makes 
goo-goo eyes and, somehow, she talks the commanding offi¬ 
cer out of a jeep and a detail of men to help her. Well, for 
example, the Air Force fiew her over here in a special plane. 

“Miss Big” acts the part. She wears a special tailored ver¬ 
sion of GI fatigues, made for her by a famous dressmaker. 
They’re tight in just the right places, showing her off per¬ 
fectly. Quite a dish! 

But up here with the Leathernecks she didn’t get nothing 
from nobody. And after mushing over to the colonel’s 
shack, he wasn’t in. 

So, bawling out the sentry, she gets on her high horse 
and starts demanding some dinner. 

“Ma’am, the mess hall’s closed. It ain’t open until six to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

"But look, I’ve just flown in from Itazuke especially to 
write stories about you Marines. I’m tired and hungry,” 
she said sugary-like and placing her hand on the Marine’s 
shoulder. 
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“Well, ma’am, you sure were a damn fool for not chow¬ 
ing up in that officers’ club before you left. We got a war 
to fight here and can’t spare extra men for running an all- 
night restaurant—if you’ll pardon me for saying so.” 

The corporal of the guard came up and wanted to know 
what was happening. “Miss Big” put on the air of “Well, 
thank goodness someone with brains and authority has 
arrived.” She explained the situation. 

“I’m afraid, lady,” said the corporal of the guard, “chat 
what the sentry says is correct.” 

She said, “Oh, all right. If the galley’s closed. I’ll rough 
it. The colonel probably has some food in his quonset. Un¬ 
lock the door and move my gear in, please.” 

The Marine said, “I’m sorry, lady. No one goes in the 
colonel’s quarters when he’s absent. However, I’ll be glad 
to take you to the transient’s tent , . 

“Please,” she said plaintively, “I’ve got to go to the little 
girl’s room ... the colonel would understand, I’m sure. So 
be a good spud and unlock the place.” 

“No one can enter here,” said the corporal. Then to the 
sentry, “I’ll take your post for a few minutes. Escort this 
lady over to the officer’s latrine. Then show her to the 
transient’s tent.” 

“Miss Big” didn’t take that very well. She began talking 
in a hard, metallic manner from the side of her mouth, 
“Look, Corporal, my name’s Genevieve Day. I represent 
the World plus about sixty other papers. I can make this 
two-bit Marine outpost the laughing-stock of Amer- 
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“Lady, if you wait a minute you can talk to the officer 
of the day . . .” 

She continued, “I’ve never been any place yet where I 
haven’t had a decent place to stay. It so happens that in my 
profession I need a quiet room to write. The more com¬ 
fortable I am, the better my mood is, and the nicer things I 
say. And I’ll tell you, corporal, at this moment I’m feeling 
pretty damned hungry, tired, cold, and ornery.” 

The corporal answered flatly, “The sentry will take you 
to the officer’s latrine. Then he’ll show you either to the 
transient’s tent or to the officer of the day’s office—which¬ 
ever you wish, ma’am. I’ll tell the colonel you’re here. If 
he wants to move you, ma’am, that’s his business.” 

So—madder’n heck—she trudged along to the officers’ 
washroom. The place was filled with pilots cleaning up after 
their debriefing. “Miss Big” told her escort to request that 
the pilots get into the shower room for a few minutes and 
shut the door. She didn’t want to traipse through a room 
full of men naked to the waist. 

The sentry went in (it’s a quonset divided into three parts 
—a washroom, a shower, and a latrine). 

A moment later “Miss Big” heard a pilot holler, “Ba¬ 
loney! If she wants to use our latrine she s welcome. We 
won’t look at her; and she doesn’t have to inspect us. If that 
don’t suit her, tell her there’s a hedgerow about twenty 
yards behind the building. It’s not much colder than in 
here, and if she wants privacy—man, that hedgerow’s got 
it.” 

“Miss Big” stamped her eighty-dollar Gl-type boots in 
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the snow, and mumbled something about, “I’ll get these 
bloody Marines if it’s the last thing I do.” 

Grabbing the sentry’s flashlight, she clumped off to the 
hedgerow. 

She looked mighty cold when she returned, what with 
her blue lips and chattering teeth, although personally I 
think she was madder than she was cold. The sentry said, 
“Miss Day, I got some powdered coffee in my tent if you’d 
like to warm up there until the colonel gets back from . . .” 

“You can take your coffee . . she started to say, when 
a jeep roared out of the dark, speeding toward them on the 
icy road. It skidded. “Miss Big” jumped off the road, and 
fell into an empty honey pot—and, Bill, in case you never 
aw one, a Korean honey pot is about ten feet deep and 
ined with concrete. 

The Marines who pulled Miss Genevieve Day from the 
honey pot said they understood how come she beat out all 
the men reporters. 

“Great jumping hornets,” said one sergeant, “outa that 
perty mouth and soft lips comes the wurstest cussin’ and 
obscenin’ I ever did hear.” 

It seems that Miss Day had landed in the bottom of the 
pit on her hands and arms. They were scratched and 
bruised, and her left wrist was bleeding a little. 

“Look!” she screamed, as the men stood around in the 
dark and stared, “Look what you illegitimate Marines have 
done to me! Oh, my God, both my ruddy hands are broken. 
I’ll never be able to write again. But I’ll wreck this outfit 
if it’s the last thing I do. I’ll sue under the Tort Claims Act. 
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Well, don’t just stand there. Take me to the sickbay. Order 
a plane to take me to a decent doctor in Tokyo. Get your 
medical officer to give me first aid. Do something.” 

Of course this kind of a hysterical performance doesn’t 
get far with the Marines. It had been only a half an hour 
before that eight pilots had nearly been killed and now were 
in the operating room, some waiting their turns at major 
surgery. Aside from a few controlled sobs and groans, these 
pilots had gone to the sickbay without putting on a show. 

Well, they took her to the dispensary. But like I said, 
none of the medical officers were there—they were oper¬ 
ating on the pilots. A chief pharmacist’s mate began to look 
at Miss Day’s arms and hands. 

“Go away,” she hollered, sitting down on the bunk. “I 
don’t want an amateur enlisted man doctoring me. Get the 
senior medical officer and be damned quick about it.” 

The chief pharmacist’s mate blushed, backed away, but 
said politely, “Miss Day, the doctors arc all busy operating 
on seriously injured pilots . . .” 

She stuck her arms out, “You think I’m not seriously in¬ 
jured!” she said, her voice going up like she was trying to 
hit high C. “If I lose the use of these hands, I might as well 
be dead.” 

For a moment no one said anything. “Miss Big” made a 
move as if to get up. 

“Honest, Miss Day,” said the chief, “I know your hands 
and arms look awful to you—and they probably hurt—but 
I’m sure all you have is some minor abrasions. In a couple 
of days you’ll be all right. Honest you will . . 
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It was at this time that I got into the act. Somehow the 
colonel heard what was happening. He sent for me. He was 
in the operating room, 

“Look Terry," he said, “The exec and I want to stay 
here in the operating room while my boys arc being oper¬ 
ated on. They need all the morale backing they can get. 
You go to the dispensary as my representative and soothe 
this Day dame. Help the chief wash off her arms, put some 
iodine on the cuts. John here (the senior medical officer) 
recommends that the chief put her anus in a plaster cast just 
to make her feel important . . . until the doctors can X- 
ray them in the morning. Impress on her that we love her, 
but that we’ve got eight experienced pilots in here who 
need the medical officers more than she does. I’ll come by 
and see her as soon as my boys are taken care of. Have her 
sleep in the dispensary, in the VIP room. It’s the warmest, 
quietest, and most comfortable place we have. Okay?’’ 

I told him aye-aye, and went down the road to the dis¬ 
pensary. 

As I walked in, the chief looked relieved. Turning to 
the patient, he said, “Miss Day, this here’s Commander 
O’Toole . . But before he could tell her who 1 was, she 
exploded, “Damn you, Doctor, it's about time you got here. 
Now look here, Doctor, I’m in a bad way and you try to 
pawn an enlisted man off on me. I’ll blast the Navy medical 
corps and the Marine Corps right off the map. Now, Doc¬ 
tor, for God’s sake do something about my hands before 
gangrene sets in and I lose both of them.” 

The dumb bunny thought I was the doctor, and I figured 
I better make the most of her mistake. Besides, I had taken 
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a dislike to this spoiled brat. The sadistic element in me be¬ 
gan to come out. 

I told her to sit down. Very gently I felt her fingers, 
wrists, and arms. She hollered bloody murder, but I was 
almost sure there were no breaks. I told the chief to wash 
off the scratched and bruised areas. 

Miss Day squawked. She said she didn’t want an enlisted 
man pawing her. “I’m out here covering a war. By God, 
I’m as much a battle casualty as those pilots in the operating 
room.” 

“Wash her off,” I said sternly to the chief, “and then swab 
her off with iodine. In the meanwhile I’ll sterilize my 
hands.” 

I went over the basin, rolled up my sleeves, and rinsed 
my hands the way surgeons in the movies do. I took a long 
time at it. In the meantime the chief painted Day’s scratches 
with iodine. My, how that gal bellowed and cussed. The 
more she cussed at the poor chief, the madder I got. She 
insulted him with every note in the scale. I was just about 
to lose my temper, walk over and slap her a couple of times, 
when I had a better idea. And then, too, I had promised the 
colonel to try to soothe her. 

I put on the white surgeon’s jacket hanging on the hook, 
and came over with my best bedside manner. 

“Lie down, Miss Day,” I purred. “I want to give you a 
thorough examination.” 

I prodded her fingers, wrists, and aims again. I tapped 
her elbow with one of those little rubber mallets the doctors 
usually use on the patient’s knee. Every time I touched her 
she either screamed, cursed me, or threatened to write 
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something nasty. I made her stick her tongue out and say 
“Ah.” I looked into her eyes and into her ears. 1 listened 
to her heart with a stethoscope and felt her pulse. 

“Miss Day," I said, “you have no fractures of any kind. I 
am absolutely positive. But to make sure we will X-ray you 
in the morning . . 

“Why not X-ray me right now?” 

“I’d like to,” I lied, “but the big generator’s broken down 
and won’t be fixed for a few hours. In the meantime I want 
you to rest.” 

“What a one-horse outfit! And the public thinks the 
Marines are efficient! First they insult me, then send an 
enlisted man to look after me, and now their equipment has 
pooped out. What a story . . .” 

“Miss Day,” I said soothingly, but hating her guts, “I 
understand your anxiety. If I had your genius for writing, 
I’d be mighty upset about my hands too. . .” 

“You’re blankety-blank right.” 

“Now, ma’am, I’d feel better if we put your arms in a 
plaster cast until morning. If there happens, just by chance, 
to be a tiny fracture, then the cast will hold it rigid and act 
as a temporary therapeutic. That is, until we can X-ray. It’s 
a lot of trouble for me and the chief to put the cast on, but 
with hands as valuable as yours, I don’t want to take a 
chance.” 

“It’s about time.” 

“Okay, chief,” I said, “get the plaster ready. And after 
the cast is set, we’ll prepare a special sedative so that Miss 
Day will rest well. It’s very important that she sleep tonight. 
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Have her stay here. This is the VIP room; it’s more com¬ 
fortable than the colonel’s quarters.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” 

We put her arms in plaster casts from the middle knuckle 
of her fingers right up to the shoulder. We bent her arms 
so that they were folded over her chest. After a while the 
plaster hardened and both of Day’s arms were immobile. 

“But I can’t move them, Doctor.” 

“We’ve placed your arms in that position, Miss Day,” I 
said in my honeyest voice, “because it’s the safest just in 
case you have a fracture. Also, like most artists, you’re 
naturally a high-strung person. Tonight I want to make 
sure you can’t move about. So I’ll give you a pill; then you’ll 
close your eyes and be off to the races before you know it.” 

I walked over to the medicine cabinet with the chief. He 
was so mad he could hardly talk. “Dammit, Commander,” 
he said, “after the way she insulted me and the Marines, she 
shouldn’t get such good treatment.” 

“It’s okay, Chief," I said. “Your old Uncle Terry 
O’Toole knows his women. There’s way and there’s ways." 

Unlocking the medicine cabinet, I found the bottle of 
medicine I was looking for. 

“You shouldn’t administer drugs without the doctor’s 
prescription,” whispered the chief. 

“Shhh . . . I’ll take full responsibility for this.” Then I 
added loudly so that “Miss Big” could hear. “The poor girl 
is suffering from shock. It’s amazing how brave she is.” 

I took three pills out of the bottle, and drew a cup of 
water. 
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“Here you are, Miss Day,” I said. “Open your mouth.” 
She opened. I tossed the three pills down her throat, and 
held the cup of water for her to drink. Everything went 
down fine. 

“They sure are three big pills, doctor,” she said. “I feel 
sleepy already. Tomorrow 1 hope I’ll be able to dash about 
at my usual pace. I scoop the men, you know, because I 
get to the news firstest with the mostest . . And she 
closed her eyes. 

“I have confidence you’ll be dashing about,” 1 said. “Now 
1*11 turn off the light. Call if you need anything. Both the 
colonel and I will peck in later to make sure you’ll be all 
right.” 

“Good night, Doctor O’Toole.” 

“Good night, Miss Day.” 

Well, Bill, those weren’t sleeping pills. And she sure was 
up and dashing about early and often. The normal adult 
dose is one pill. 

Sincerely, 

Terry 
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☆ 

At the end of ray year at Harvard, one of the professors 
suggested that I stay on for two more semesters as a teach¬ 
ing fellow. 

“We’d like you to complete your research on the Prin¬ 
ciples of Propaganda.” 

That sounded good. But the U. S. Navy didn’t agree 
“You’ve been on vacation long enough," said the captain 
handing me a set of orders to Admiral Radford’s staff ai 
Pearl Harbor. 

I was reluctant to leave Harvard at that rime; but if I had 
to move, Hawaii was the place for me. Not only because of 
the climate, the palm trees, or the fine job on Admiral Rad¬ 
ford’s staff—but also because of Bill Lederer’s Bar. 

My namesake, Bill Lcderer (of Honolulu), now deceased, 
was no relative of mine—although I’d have been mighty 
proud to have him as one. He had been one of Honolulu’s 
most beloved and respected citizens. A long time ago. Bill 
started a famous saloon which specialized in the military 
trade. Almost any sailor with two or three hash marks on 
his sleeve knows about Bill Lederer’s Bar. For twenty-odd 
years it has been a landmark on the corner of South Hotel 
and Nuuanu Streets. For twenty years my friends and ship¬ 
mates had asked me questions about it. 
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Naturally 1 was eager to see the joint, just about every¬ 
one in the Navy thought I was the owner. 

The first thing I did upon arriving in Honolulu was to 
check in at Admiral Radford’s headquarters at Pearl Har¬ 
bor, A yeoman logged me in. After completing my records, 
he looked up and said, “Say, Commander are you the Bill 
Lederer who wrote All the Ship's at Sea?" 

“Yes.” 

“And you also own the bar?" 

"No, but I wish I did." 

The yeoman wrinkled his brow but didn’t say any more. 

That evening I went to the corner of South Hotel and 
Nuuanu Streets. On the outside of the bar there hung a 
arge sign showing a bald head. Under it was written, 
‘Come in and meet Bill face to face.” That was the trade 
mark, “Come in and meet Bill face to face." 

I entered. The place was jammed with young sailors, 
most of them drinking beer and ogling the barmaids. I was 
the only customer in civilian clothes. Sitting down at a small 
table, I ordered a snifter and started looking around. On the 
walls were some beautiful pictures. (Bill Ledercr’s Bar has 
one of the best Leeteg collections in Hawaii. Leeteg, I’m 
told, used to throw parties there and pay his bills in art.) 

I walked around to look at the paintings. As I passed the 
cash register, I saw a stack of books on top of the bar. They 
were my book —All the Ship's at Sea, by me. Bill Lederer. 
The bartender was selling them. 

He not only was selling them; he was autographing them, 
too. I had to have one of these autographed copies. But as 
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I edged closer through the crowd, a familiar face pushed 
through. It was the yeoman who had checked me in at head¬ 
quarters that morning. Apparently he didn’t recognize me 
in civilian clothes. 

“Hey!” he yelled at the barkeeper. 

"Hi, Smitty,” the barkeeper replied. “You want to buy 
more books?” 

“You told me you wrote All the Ship's at Sea!" 

"I sure did,” said the barkeeper, autographing another 
copy. 

“Well, let me tell you something. This morning a Com¬ 
mander Bill Lcderer, U. S. Navy, reported in at Pearl 
Harbor. He told me that he’s the author . . 

The startled bartender hesitated, then said indignantly, 
"The Commander claims that he wrote All the Ship's at 
Sea? Ha!” 

“Yeh, he did. And he’s the spitting image of the picture 
on the back of the cover.” 

The place was quiet now. Everyone looked at the bar¬ 
tender questioningly. 

“That’s the limit!” he shouted, doubling up his fists in 
anger. “A poor damned civilian don’t stand a chance any 
more. Them brass-hat sons of bitches are trying to horn in 
on everything!” 

P.S. The bartender has long since departed and I have 
become a good friend of the manager of the bar. But I want 
this fact known! I hereby authorize Bill Lederer’s Bar to 
sell any of my books at any time—the more the better. And 
if the bartender wants to autograph them, that’s okay by 
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me too. If the original Bill Lederer doesn’t mind, I’m sure I 
don’t. What’s more, I think that selling books—especially 
mine—in bars is a darn good idea. I must speak to the pub¬ 
lishers about this. 

☆ 







USS Princeton 


I was stationed in Pearl Harbor, attached 
to the public information office of the Commander in Chief 
Pacific and U. S. Pacific Fleet (First, Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, and later Admiral Felix B. Stump). In this ca¬ 
pacity I began occasional commuting between Hawaii and 
Asia. I’d go to Korea for a month or two, then return with 
pictures and material. My job was to produce “little stories,” 
the kind the professional newspapermen generally had no 
time to go after. 

One of my first assignments was to make a cruise in the 
USS Princeton, off Korea. I picked up several “little stories” 
while there. For example, there was the one about Matilda. 
She stole some glory, but she certainly had a good case. 

It seems the aviators flying from the carriers off Korea 
set an all-time flying record. They flew a fantastic number 
of successful combat sorties during weather the experts 
said made flying almost impossible. 

The admiral was so pleased that he personally got on the 
TBS (Talk Between Ships) radio and told the entire task 
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force about the pilots’ record-breaking achievement. He 
described the number of flights, the tons of bombs dropped, 
and the variety of targets destroyed. 

Naturally the aviators listened in on the broadcast; and 
they enjoyed themselves more and more as acknowledg¬ 
ments and congratulations poured in from most of the ships 
in the fleet. 

However, one of the small mincsweeps, instead of ac¬ 
knowledging—or offering congratulations—horned in with 
a communication concerning itself: 

FROM USS DRAGNET TO ADMIRAL X WE ARE HAPPY 
THAT THE FLY BOYS IN THE BIG SHIPS ARE ON THE BALL X 
HOWEVER WE PEASANTS IN SMALL CRAFT ALSO CAN PER¬ 
FORM THE IMPOSSIBLE X AS COMMANDING OFFICER OF 
THIS FINE M1NESWEEP, SIR, I WISH TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
WE TOO HAVE SET AN ALL TIME NAVY RECORD X WE DID 
IT YESTERDAY X 

The admiral jumped back on the circuit: 

FROM THE ADMIRAL TO USS DRAGNET X WHAT NEW 
NAVY RECORD HAVE YOU ESTABLISHED? 

The minesweep answered: 

ONE OF OUR CHIEF PETTY OFFICERS HAS A DOG NAMED 
MATILDA X MATILDA HAS JUST GIVEN BIRTH TO A LITTER 
OF THIRTEEN PUPS . . , 

The admiral curtly interrupted: 
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that’s a wonderful litter and a great record x 

PLEASE GIVE MATILDA MY OFFICIAL CONGRATULATIONS. 

From the mineswccp: 

THANKS VERY MUCH ADMIRAL X MATILDA APPRECI¬ 
ATES YOUR KIND MESSAGE X BUT HAVING THAT MANY 

PUPS ISN’T THE RECORD WE’RE BRAGGING ABOUT . . . 

The admiral asked: 

THEN WHAT IS THE MARVELOUS RECORD? 

After a short pause the minesweep replied: 

SIR, MATILDA HASN’T BEEN ASHORE FOR ELEVEN 

MONTHS. 

Another “little story” concerned bubble gum. The day 
after I arrived in the Princeton, the naval aviators had a 
tough assignment. An enemy ammunition train was hiding 
in a tunnel. Direct bombing, even with blockbusters, had 
no effect. The train was protected by hundreds of feet of 
solid rock. 

One Navy pilot volunteered to shoot a rocket into the 
mouth of the tunnel. Flying a Skyraider, he approached the 
tunnel at an altitude of twenty feet. When about two hun¬ 
dred yards from the mouth, he scudded his rockets into it; 
simultaneously he pulled up to avoid smashing into the 
mountain. 

His rocket hit the ammunition train, causing a tremen- 
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dous explosion. The concussion funnelcd out of the narrow 
entrance, catching the plane with the full force of the 
turbulence. The plane actually was hurled backwards. The 
pilot recovered control just inches away from a crash. 

When he returned to the carrier he related his experience 
to the admiral. The admiral said, "Boy, we nearly lost you 
on that run. That must have been a bad moment for you.” 

The pilot just nodded and scratched his head. 

The admiral went on, “You were sort of scared, weren’t 
you?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the pilot, “I didn’t have much chance 
to be scared. Everything happened at once. And when the 
dust settled I got mad." The admiral just looked at him. 

“You see, sir, the explosion gave me a real jolt. And I 
swallowed my bubble gum. I loved that piece of gum. I 
had been chewing it for over a month, and you can’t buy 
the stuff out here." 

author’s note: I released this story to the press. It received 
a wide circulation. A month later the Princeton received 
thousands of packages of bubble gum from well-wishers all 
over the United States. 

A few days after I had arrived in the Princeton, I re¬ 
ceived a message ordering me to the headquarters of Com¬ 
mander Naval Forces Far East for a hurry-up special assign¬ 
ment. I had three hours in which to pack. It was during 
these three hours that I had the good fortune to see an 
interesting communication addressed to a naval aviator 
named Ensign Joseph X. Smith, USN. It made another 
“little story.” 
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Ensign Smith, USN, was a pilot attached to USS Prince¬ 
ton, Smith had performed heroics against the Communists. 
An account of it received wide publicity throughout the 
United States; and along with the write-up, the papers used 
an extremely attractive picture. The photograph showed 
Ensign Smith, in flight gear, standing beside his Panther 
jet fighter on the flight deck of the Princeton. 

There was something extra charming about the picture. 
Perhaps it was Smith’s boyish grin. Perhaps it was the 
smudge of grease on his face. Perhaps it was the fact that he 
held his wounded arm at just the right movie-star angle. 
But whatever the magic was, readers looked at the picture 
twice; and quite a number of bobby-soxers wrote to the 
Navy Department for copies. 

A short time after the story and photograph were pub¬ 
lished, Ensign Smith, still attached to the Princeton in 
Korean waters, received a fan letter. It was on purple, per¬ 
fumed stationery. 

Dear Joe Smith: 

I am not in the habit of writing strangers. But when 
I saw your picture in the Post Dispatch , I said to my¬ 
self, here’s a guy I can go for. This is my dish. 

So forgive me if I seem a bit forward in writing you 
this way. 

But, of course, is there anything wrong with falling 
for a hero? 

I don’t know where the Princeton is now, so I am 
sending this letter to your home in Orange Grove, Cal¬ 
ifornia. I hope your mother will forward it to you. 
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I am twenty years old; I am blonde, blue-eyed, five- 
feet-two, and weigh 115 pounds. My physical meas¬ 
urements are the same as those of Marilyn Monroe. As 
a matter of fact, I practically am her double. When I 
was in Los Angeles, lots of people asked me for my 
autograph. 

Last year the boys at the University of Illinois voted 
me the girl they’d most like to bundle with. 

Don’t get the wrong impression. Although lots of 
boys give wolf calls after me, I really am very aloof. 
In fact, I am the home-loving type. I am considered a 
better-than-average cook. My specialty is charcoal- 
broiled steak covered with mushrooms and wine sauce. 


I love to play tennis, golf, and ride horses. My special 
hobbies are tournament bridge and automobile driving. 
I have a Cadillac convertible. 

Now I am going to ask something of you. I would 
love to meet you when the Princeton comes back from 
Korea. I could drive over and I’d be glad to act as your 
chauffeur and take you wherever you like. And I mean 
anyplace! 

Affectionately, your fan, 
Mary Lou Bookbinder 

At the bottom was a postscript in another handwriting: 
Dear Joe Smith, 

Mary Lou Bookbinder’s letter was delivered to my 
house. I opened it in error before I noticed it wasn’t for 
me. Excuse me, please. 

But it is rather an interesting coincidence that I, too, 
had seen your picture and the story of you in the pa- 
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pers. Believe me, I got a thrill reading of what you had 
done to the enemy. 

I am nineteen years old, red-headed, and have hazel 
eyes. There’s no use deceiving you about my looks; 
I definitely am no glamour-puss. I more resemble 
Mammy Yokum of Dogpatch than Marilyn Monroe 
of Hollywood. However, my friends say that I am 
“wholesome” and have a “good personality.” 

My cooking is not fancy but people come to my 
suppers. Frankfurters and beans and homemade ice 
cream is what we have for parties at my house. 

I don’t know how to play bridge. 

I love driving a car. I have a darling old beaten-up 
Ford convertible which, like me, has a “good person¬ 
ality.” 1 hope, however, some day in the next few 
years, to be able to afford a new car. 

I am not much of an athlete. As a matter of fact, I 
haven’t played golf, tennis, or ridden a horse for ages. 

My physical measurements really aren’t so hot. I 
weigh 145 pounds and am seven months pregnant. 
Will I do? 

Your loving wife, 
Hilda 
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J_he U, S. Air Force Base at Itazuke, Japan, 
may be an enjoyable place for people stationed there. I 
don’t know. But as for me, 1 disliked it. My plane had been 
weathered in at this freezing, muddy city for what seemed 
a year; and I was in a hurry. 

I was in a heck of a hurry. The U. S. Navy was about to 
intercept a division of Chinese Red troops coming by sam¬ 
pans and junks from Manchuria to Kwanjo, North Korea. 
My assignment was to take pictures and write eye-witness 
accounts of the operation. Our intelligence timetable pre¬ 
dicted that the show would start sometime the following 
evening—at full moon and high tide. And here I was in 
japan several hundred miles away. 

It was cold and dark at 4:30 a.m. when someone pounded 
on my door. 

“Commander Lederer!” 
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“Yes?” 

“There’s a brief opening in the weather. The Codfish 
plane is taking off for the fleet in about an hour. It’s an 
emergency flight for you and two civilian electronics tech¬ 
nicians. Are you awake?” 

“Yes.” 

“Okay, I’ll wait for you out here in the jeep.” 

The two civilians and I arrived at the Navy’s Codfish de¬ 
tachment at six a.m. It consisted of a quonset hut in the mud 
about a quarter of a mile from the runway. Behind the hut, 
in the marsh, was a latrine—a packing box over a trench. 
The quonset itself was a beaten-up place filled with old 
aviation gear. It had one oil stove, but no coffee pot. 

On the airfield, six ancient torpedo bombers—the Cod¬ 
fish—stood in line, trembling in the sleety wind. These no 
longer were combat planes; they now shuttled passengers 
and cargo between Japan and the U. S. Seventh Fleet ships 
in the combat zone. One of these Codfish would land me 
on a carrier, where I’d be highlined to a destroyer for final 
transportation to Kwanjo. 

“Wc ain’t plush,” said the chief, handing us rubber sub¬ 
mersion suits, Mae Wests, and parachute harness. “We 
don’t operate fancy jet jobs or velvet-lined rest rooms; and 
our old crates are held together with hairpins. But by-guess- 
and-by-God wc get our job done. We ain’t lost a passenger 
or a plane yet.” 

The senior naval aviator, a lieutenant commander, en¬ 
tered. “We got orders,” he said, his teeth chattering from 
the cold, “to get the three of you out to the Oriskany this 
morning on an emergency basis. As soon as you’ve climbed 
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into your survival gear—hey Joe, help them, will you—you 
will fill out these cards. Be sure and print the name and ad¬ 
dress of your next of kin." 

He paused while we clumsily put on the bulky submer¬ 
sion suit, life jacket, and parachute gear. Then he continued, 
"We're scheduled to take off soon. There’s a small hole in 
the weather now. We hope it’ll last for the next five hours, 
“There’ll be two planes, Willy Able Fourteen and Willy 
Able Sixteen. Mister Quimby and Commander Lederer will 
ride in my plane . . 

Quimby was the fat civilian. He weighed about three 
ndred pounds. 

. . Mister Tookas and a trainee will go with Licutcn- 
it Smith. Two passengers will sit in the rear cockpit of 
each plane. You can smoke after take-off. You’ll find radio 
headsets next to your seats in case you want to listen in on 
the communications circuit.” He paused—obviously he had 
made this little speech many times. “Passengers always ask 
why these TBMs are called Codfish. I’ll tell you. It’s be¬ 
cause they fly more under water than over it . . 

“We ought to get started,” said the dispatcher. “The 
planes are ready and there may be a change in the weather.” 

As we clomped over to the planes, my fat fellow passen¬ 
ger, Mr. Quimby, spoke up in a squeaky voice, “I don’t 
like this emergency stuff they’re talking about. You know 
something,” he said, breathing hard. “I’m scared to death of 
planes. I hate them. Say, show me how to operate this para¬ 
chute gadget, will you?” 

We got to the Codfish. I climbed on to the wing and then 
slid, feet first, into the cockpit. With all my survival equip- 
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ment I had a tough time making it. Once inside there barely 
was enough room for me to turn in. And Fat Boy Quimby 
hadn’t arrived yet! 

“Give me a hand, boys!” I heard him shout in a frantic 
soprano. “I can’t get up.” 

Two crew members lifted him to the wing. 

“Don’t go yet, fellows. The cockpit’s too high for me.” 
They got behind him, half raising, half pushing. He oozed 
in next to me like a hardboiled egg jammed into a narrow- 
necked bottle. 

A mechanic snapped the plexiglass canopy over our cock¬ 
pit. “Now,” whined Quimby, “we’re really fixed. We’re 
locked in here like rats.” 

I felt the same way. The plexiglass canopy jammed us in 
vertically as well as horizontally. 

The mechanic shouted, “Is the canopy locked?” 

Quimby tested and nodded. 

“Locked!” I hollered, “How do you unlock it?” 

The mechanic pointed to a bolt on Quimby’s side of the 
plane. “Push it up and back.” 

The mechanic jumped off the wing, and our plane taxied 
forward. The other plane followed. 

We paused for a moment on the runway, then the engine 
thundered and we bumped and careened down the strip like 
a young duck flapping its wings and running over grass. 
The bumping ceased and we saw the ground ten feet be¬ 
neath us ... a hundred feet . . . soon the whole Japa¬ 
nese countryside with its patchwork of farms spread below 
us. At two thousand feet the ocean was large and Japan 
very small. 
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I looked at my watch and wrote in my notebook: Take- 
off 0810—wind from north—about thirty knots. 

The other plane flew formation on us, about two hundred 
feet off our port wing. 

We headed north. After a half hour the weather began to 
get bumpy. 

084$: Weather getting rough, 1 wrote. Just passed over 
Tsushima Island , scene of great Japanese victory in Russo- 
Japanese War. 

The pilot’s voice sounded tinny in the intercom, “With 
luck we’ll get there before the weather becomes too lousy. 
How are you?” 

I looked at Quimby, He was pale as a sheet, and saliva 
trickled from the side of his mouth. 

The plane tossed in the air pockets and Quimby became 
airsick. I steered my mind into other channels by making 
notes. I wrote down the color of the ocean below, the tex¬ 
ture of the clouds we flew through, the sound of the motor 
... the fact that it was bitter cold and 1 had to go to the 
toilet . . . 

From the intercom: “Pilot to passengers. That land you 
see ahead and slightly to port is South Korea. We’re half¬ 
way to the carriers.” 

oyiy. South Korea in sight. 

It didn’t seem as if we had been flying for over an hour; 
I had been concentrating on my notes to avoid being af¬ 
fected by Quimby’s misfortune. 

Light snow began streaking past the plane and the clouds 
turned into a solid gray mass. Approaching Korea, we saw 
that it was entirely white—except for black rocks which 
jutted through the snow. 
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o$2 j: Pilot says we are entering bad weather, but believes 
it is local. 

Quimby nudged me. His full-moon face now was as pale 
and yellow as the moon itself. His eyes were bloodshot. 

“Look!” he said, pointing to a small sign forward of the 
cockpit. “For God’s sake look at that.” 

IF THIS PLANE IS DITCHED, IT WILL FLOAT ONLY FOR AP¬ 
PROXIMATELY A MINUTE AND A HALF. 

opjo: We are now completely in the snowstorm. Visi¬ 
bility has decreased to about two hundred yards. There i 
a thin coating of ice on the wings. 

Our companion plane still hung on our port quarter; but 
at the moment it had closed in to about fifty feet, almost 
nudging us. The turbulence destroyed steady starion- 
keeping, and the other plane would suddenly jump ahead 
until almost touching us, then drop back to a hundred or 
two hundred feet so that it was barely visible. 

The pilot edged closer to Korea and reduced altitude. 
Black rocks blurred through the snow only a couple of hun¬ 
dred yards away. Occasionally, the beachline broke into 
view—cliffs, with a tremendous surf pounding against them 
into geysers of spray. If we went down there we had no 
chance. 

Something cold landed on the back of my neck. It was a 
trickle of water; the canopy had begun to leak. I loosened 
my safety belt to lean forward. But I couldn’t avoid the icy 
water. There was no room to move; I tried increasing cir¬ 
culation by stamping my feet, moving my head about, and 
clenching and unclenching my fists. I attempted to keep 
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notes on my writing pad, but could hardly move the pencil. 

1010: Cold — can't make notes . Also scared. 

The pilot reduced altitude more; we skimmed over the 
dark gray water, close enough to see the huge waves and 
watch the wind blow their tops into clouds of spray. 

The pilot began zigzagging, going seaward and then 
easing back cautiously to the coast. This continued for 
twenty minutes. 

Very abruptly and nervously he called out on his radio: 
“This is Willy Able Fourteen. I am lost. Request steer. 1 
am squawking emergency. This is Willy Able Fourteen. I 
am lost. I am squawking emergency. I am squawking 
emergency.” 

He repeated this over and over; but no one answered. 

Mentally I rehearsed releasing the safety belt and pulling 
the parachute rip cord. 

The ice on the wings had lost the thin glassy appearance 
and now, as it got heavier, looked gray-green. The wind 
shrieked past u$; and I thought I could hear the plane's sin¬ 
gle engine straining. 

The other plane flew almost wing rip to wing tip trying 
not to lose us. 

“This is Willy Able Fourteen. I am lost. Request steer. 
I am squawking emergency . . .” 

Quimby seemed more dead than alive. His beefsteak face 
looked like suet. He heaved every few minutes although 
nothing came up. 

io$o: Storm buffeting plane like crazy. Can hardly see 
wing tip. 

“This is Willy Able Fourteen. I am lost. I am squawking 
emergency . . 
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No answer came to our call for assistance. 

The pilot spoke to us, “Pilot to passengers, can you hear 
me?” 

“This is Lederer,” I said into the mike. “We hear you.” 

The pilot said, “The homing device has pooped out. I’m 
heading north by watching the shoreline and by staying 
low. We’re approximately at the thirty-eighth parallel 
now. From here on it’s Communist country. I’m hoping to 
get out of the storm before we fly in too deep.” 

“Aye, aye,” I said, restraining myself from asking a 
bunch of questions such as how can we get the bloody 
canopy off? How does one operate the parachute at low 
altitude? Aren't you scared of crashing into an overhanging 
cliff? 

The pilot continued, “If we have to ditch, I’ll give you 
notice. Don’t loosen your safety belts until after the second 
bounce on the water. Do you understand that? Don’t 
loosen your safety belts until after we bounce on the water 
twice! ” 

“Understood," I said. 

Fat Boy heard it also. I saw him wipe his mouth with 
the corner of his Mae West and rub his face with his hands. 
He began to squirm and contort his arms as if wrestling 
with himself. 

“The canopy,” he muttered, “the canopy! I can t reach 
the release. We’ll drown like rats . . He tried squeez¬ 
ing over in my direction so that he could put his hand on 
the bolt, but we couldn’t compress enough for him to make 

it. • i 

I loosened my safety belt again and reached over Fat 
Boy’s chest. I couldn’t get my hand on the bolt cither. 
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The pilot jerked the plane to starboard as we missed a 
black cliff thrusting out of the snow by what looked like 
about ten yards. The other plane swerved also and nearly 
collided with us. We lost altitude and almost pancaked into 
the ocean. For a second I saw a log in the trough of a great 
wave; then there was a loud ping as spray caught the propel¬ 
ler. 

Perspiration broke from every pore. A couple of seconds 
ago I had been almost numb from cold. 

I shouted, “Wc got to get at that canopy! ” 

Loosening the safety belt entirely, I wrenched myself 
to port to give Quimby room. “Now try it! Now! Now! 
Reach for the handle! I don’t care if it flies off by accident!” 

He floundered and flubbed desperately. He simply could 
not reach the canopy handle. 

“Take off your belt and try it!” 

Fat Boy didn’t move. 

He had passed out. 

I punched Quimby; I slapped his face; I kicked him; I 
yelled and cursed until my throat hurt. No luck; he was 
unconscious and stayed that way. No matter how I 
squirmed and pushed and half climbed over him, 1 couldn’t 
reach the release handle which was on the starboard side of 
the canopy, hidden behind three hundred pounds of blub¬ 
ber. 

“This is Willy Able Fourteen, I am lost. Request steer. I 
am squawking emergency . . 

Another voice cut weakly into the circuit, “Hello Willy 
Able Fourteen. Hello Willy Able Fourteen. Roger, boy. 
I’ve got you. This is operations tower at King Eighteen. 
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You’re about twenty miles away bearing roughly zero 
seven zero. For the time being steer north. How bad are 
you?” 

King Eighteen was a U. S. Marine Corps airstrip almost 
on the thirty-eighth parallel. It was the UN’s most northern 
airfield and base for Marine Air Group Twelve. 

“King Eighteen from Willy Able Fourteen. We have two 
planes, Willy Able Fourteen and Willy Able Sixteen, both 
Codfish. Ran into storm enroute Juniper. Homing device 
not operating. Heavy ice on wings. Four passengers in two 
planes. Have sufficient gas for one hour.” 

The other plane was not in sight. 

“Willy Able Fourteen this is King Eighteen. Stand by. 
Ground control approach will bring you in.” 

I looked at the unconscious Quimby with hate, but be¬ 
gan feeling a lot better. 

“Hello Willy Able Fourteen,” said the voice on the radio. 
“This is GCA at King Eighteen. I have you on the screen as 
big as a house. You bear zero six eight from me, altitude six 
hundred, distance twenty-four miles. Willy Able Sixteen is 
about a mile behind you, same altitude. Do you hear me?” 

“This is Willy Able Fourteen. I hear you five by five.” 

“Good, good,” said the GCA operator. He had a wonder¬ 
ful reassuring voice, a cool, quiet southern drawl. “And I 
hear both of you fine. We’ll have you in before you know 
it. Now, Willy Able Sixteen, climb and circle while I bring 
Fourteen in. Acknowledge.” 

“This is Willy Able Sixteen. I am climbing and will circle 
until I get further instructions. Out.” 

The cool voice of the Marine cut in again, “Willy Able 
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Fourteen from GCA. Make a big circle to starboard . . 

“GCA from Willy Able Fourteen. I am circling to star¬ 
board.” 

God knows I couldn’t tell what they were doing. The 
snow poured down like fog and visibility was zero. The 
pilot flew completely blind. I had visions of smashing into 
mountains and by some miracle surviving the crash . . . 
but being unable to get out of the burning plane % Next to 
me Quimby slumped like a herring on ice. I cuffed him a 
few times more, but he wouldn’t come to. If he were con¬ 
scious we could figure some way to get at that canopy re¬ 
lease. But he just lay inert in his seat like a piece of clay. 

The Marine GCA operator’s instructions bubbled with 
cheer and confidence. “You ain’t got much further to go, 
laddie boy. We’re bringing you in smooth and easy.” 

That GCA operator was an expert. If anyone knew how 
to steady a pilot, this operator had the touch. He never 
stopped talking, . . steady up on two six zero. Steady up 
on two six zero. You’re doing fine. We’re heating up a pot 
of coffee for you now . . .” 

Pilot: “I am steadied on two six zero.” 

“Left a half degree. You’re coming in great.” 

“Left half a degree, wilco.” 

The voice of the operator stopped for about fifteen sec¬ 
onds. He continued in a different tone now, gruff and stern 
—his words coming out slowly with accentuated articu¬ 
lation. 

“Willy Able Fourteen, this is your flight controller. You 
are now on your final approach. You are approaching glide 
path. Do not attempt to acknowledge further transmissions. 
I will do all the talking. If communications are lost for a 
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period of five seconds you are to make an emergency pull 
up. I repeat, if communications are lost for five seconds you 
will make an emergency pull up and then contact GCA 
channel three for further instructions. Do you understand?” 

“This is Willy Able Fourteen. Roger. Over and out.” 

“Come left a half degree,” coaxed the controller. “You’re 
doing great . . . come down to 200 feet , . , you are 
now over the beach . , 

We may have been over land. There was no way for us 
to tell. There was no visual depth or altitude perception in 
the dense snow and fog. I remembered that only yesterday 
an Air Force bomber had exploded into a mountain. Sup¬ 
pose our compass or altimeter were just a bit off? Or that 
tite GCA instruments were not calibrated correctly or the 
operator made a mistake. That was the way it happened 
when the five Marine jets were lost just north of Taegu. 

. . you are now fifty feet above the glide path. Ease 
down . , . your rate of descent is excellent . . . come a 
hair to the right . . , come a hair to the right . . . you 
are fifty feet left of the center line . . . you should be see¬ 
ing smoke pots soon . , . touch down in ten seconds . . . 
touch down in five seconds . . . ease her back . . ." 

The oil flares—little black specks in the snow—rushed 
past. We hit the ground, skidded, came to a stop near a 
wooden operations tower. Next to it were fire trucks, and 
emergency rescue crews clothed in asbestos suits and carry¬ 
ing fire axes. Clouds of snow blew along the field—every¬ 
thing was bare and bleak—but it was solid and I could see 
land. I made up my mind never again to gripe about aviators 
drawing flight pay. 

Quimby stirred. 
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“We aboard the carrier yet?” he asked, yawning, and 
pretending he had been sleeping blissfully. 

I squeezed over to port again, “Now,” I said, glaring at 
him, “put your hand on that canopy release before I push 
in that two-ton face of yours.” 

He did, and the canopy flew open. Cold air and snow 
rushed in, and the shouts of the ground crews pierced 
through the shrieking wind. The trucks came closer to the 
field; some of the men, leaning against the wind, fought 
their way forward, 

A Marine helped Quimby out. I followed. 

The Marine said, “The other plane’s coming in now.” 

Wc stamped and puffed in two feet of snow and a bitter 
wind, no one speaking while waiting for the second plane. 
The emergency crews kept inching closer to the strip. 

“Communication with the second plane is bad,” said the 
Marine. 

Then, quite abruptly, it hurtled into view, a little too 
high and to the right—as if it might overshoot the field. It 
dropped with a bounce, bumped and skidded around a 
hundred and eighty degrees before stopping. 

It taxied over to where we stood, and everyone tumbled 
out. We joined them, hollering, laughing and congratu¬ 
lating each other. 

The Executive Officer of Marine Air Group Twelve, 
Lieutenant Colonel Aggerbeck, ice in his mustache, ran up, 
greeted us, shook hands. 

“Welcome to the U. S. Marine Corps. Come along, we’ll 
get you winter clothes and something to warm you up—oh, 
first you better stop in on the commanding officer . . 
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“Who is he?” 

“Colonel Moore.” 

“Sad Sam Moore?” 

Everyone standing around grinned and nodded. I chor¬ 
tled. I had known this leatherneck for years. No wonder 
the GCA operator had been so good. Sam is one of the best 
foul-weather flyers in the world. 

We all stomped, shivering and wet, in the direction of 
Sam’s quonset, the snow crunching over the tops of our 
shoes, wetting us even more. 

King Eighteen looked like an Antarctic expedition—just, 
rows of black tents lined up on ice. Marines mushed about 
in jug boots and parkas, shoveling snow and sweeping off 
the fighter planes lined up on the field in front of the tents. 

“How far away arc the nearest Red troops?” 

“We’re surrounded by guerillas.” 

Colonel Aggcrbcck knocked on the Commanding Offi¬ 
cer’s quonset. 

“Come in you knuckleheads!” 

We all pushed in. Sam was in bed. 

“He has pneumonia,” said Colonel Aggerbeck. 

“Why hell’s bells,” said Sam, “it’s Lcderer. Are you the 
riff-raff we just brought in! And who are the rest of these 
guys?” 

During the introductions I saw that, even though Sam 
was sick with pneumonia, he was just as delightful, can¬ 
tankerous, and unequivocal about the Marines as ever. 

“Sam,” 1 said, trying hard to tell him how thankful 1 
was without getting sloppy about it, “we sure appreciate the 
good job your GCA operator did; and the radio operator 
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too. If they hadn’t been on the ball, well, it would have 
been too bad for us . . 

“Amen,” said the other two passengers in unison. 

Sam said, “That was nothing. Coming in like that is rou¬ 
tine stuff for us Marines. Say, you snipes must be cold.” He 
reached under his bunk, and handed us a bottle and a tin 
cup. “This will hold you until I can get you some dry 
clothes.” He turned to Colonel Aggcrbeck. “Fix ’em up. 
Put Mr. Quimby and Mr. Tookas in with you. Bill will stay 
here. Give the crewmen the spare tents by the mess hall. 
And when our guests are squared away, get all hands clear¬ 
ing the field and planes. I know it’s still snowing—but the 
moment it lets up we’ll be able to take off. And we’ll catch 
the Reds with their pants down.” 

“Then maybe I can scram out of here,” I said, “and still 
get to Kwanjo in time,” 

“Not me," said Quimby. “I’m staying right here. I ain’t 
pushing my luck.” 

While we sipped our “medicine,” I told Sam what hap¬ 
pened with Quimby and me—how he had passed out and 
how we had been trapped because he couldn’t reach the 
canopy release. I guess I was unnecessarily mean and em¬ 
barrassed the poor guy, as if he were to blame for every¬ 
thing. 

At this point all of us spontaneously began praising the 
GCA operator again, trying to impress Sam with his out¬ 
standing competence. 

“He did a better job,” said the pilot, “than I’ve ever seen 
at big bases back in Japan or America.” 
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“You can say chat again," chimed in the other pilot. “The 
guy knows his business. He’s the best." 

Quimby squeaked, “My company makes GCA equip¬ 
ment. Maybe a letter from the president would help, and 
also a commendation should be sent to the school which 
trained him . . .” 

Sam interrupted, “Aggie, who is this slopehead they all 
think is so wonderful?” 

“Fishbeck, sir.” 

“Fishbeck? Never heard of him.” 

“He's one of the cooks who’s interested in GCA. He’s 
been under instruction and practicing in his spare rime. He 
was practicing this morning.” 

“Very well, Aggie,” said Sam, closing his eyes and start¬ 
ing to cough. “Keep him under instruction. Maybe we can 
qualify him in a couple of months." 

As we started out the shack to pick up clothes, Sam called 
out to me, “Bill!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When you were in the Codfish, did you notice a little 
knob on the port side of the cockpit?” 

“Yes. I hung my earphones on it.” 

“Well, I guess you're just about the biggest damn fool in 
the Navy. Next time you’re in a Codfish, don’t use the knob 
for an earphone hook. If you press it, the entire canopy 
flies off.” 
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☆ 

In the early afternoon the blizzard let up. 

“I have a suspicion,” said Colonel Moore, “that you’re 
stuck here until tomorrow whether you like it or not. Aer¬ 
ology says the storm is still over the fleet.” 

I borrowed more heavy-weather clothing and radioed 
the Kwanjo task-unit commander of my delay. 

That night a handful of us sat in Colonel Moore’s quon- 
set shooting the bull. I wasn’t used to the extreme cold, but 
I stayed warm by stretching out in a chair with my sleeping 
bag zipped up to my armpits. I learned that it was possible 
for me to meet Terry O’Toole. He was working out of 
MAG 12—making solo reconnaissance trips (on foot) into 
Red territory. At the moment he was three days overdue, 
and Moore was getting worried. 

At midnight—when we were about to turn in—the ser¬ 
geant of the guard banged open the door and shouted, 
“Commander O’Toole just got back! My God, Colonel, I 
nearly hit him as he crawled under the barbed wire.” 

In from the freezing night staggered a middle-aged Ko¬ 
rean in padded Communist uniform, with ice on his wispy 
beard and black eyebrows. Without any ceremony, he 
tossed a package at Moore, “Here they are, Sam. I per¬ 
sonally took every photo from the bank of the Yalu.” 
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It was Terry. With his skin stained tan and his hair dyed 
black, he passed for a Korean. But he looked gaunt—as if he 
hadn’t eaten or slept for a month. He had been gone 
twenty-two days. 

I sort of pogo-sticked across the room in my sleeping 
bag and grabbed Terry as if he were my long-lost mother. 
I was glad to see him alive; and from the way he responded, 
he made me feel extra special. Then, while gulping medic¬ 
inal whiskey and wolfing sandwiches, he told us how he had 
gone north to get close-up pictures of bomb damage and 
Communist camouflage techniques; and also to listen to the 
talk among the enemy soldiers. He was so tired—as well as 
being stiff, cold and bruised—that we shouldn’t have asked 
him to talk. Even so, he gave us a brief of the trip, including 
the account of how he had to garrote a sentry who had be¬ 
come suspicious. As he talked, his eyes became heavy and 
his head started nodding. 

“Now,” said Terry, when the last sandwich was gone, 
“I’m going to sleep.” Crawling brazenly into Colonel 
Moore’s bunk—clothes, vermin, shoes, and all—he mum¬ 
bled, “And I’ll kill anyone who wakes me before tomorrow 
evening.” Within a minute he was snoring. 

“A brave man,” said a light colonel, shaking his head, 
“and a frustrated one. O’Toole’s one of the few real experts 
our country has on Asia. He speaks just about every lan¬ 
guage and knows the people. Wanders all over as a native. 
Brings back a million dollars of information. But you know, 
nobody listens to what matters to him most—his ideas on 
propaganda and international relations. I guess he’s too 
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blunt. He alienates too many of the slobs. So he’s trying to 
persuade Asia single-handedly. He’s aged ten years since 
the Korean War started. 

☆ 
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K^angmmg, Korea, 8 p.m., 18 January , 

l 95 2 ' 

Much ref resiled from eighteen hours’ sleep, Commander 
Terrence O’Toole, USN, trudged along beside me through 
kncc-dccp snow. It was nine below zero, and the wind whis¬ 
tled down from the enemy country of North Korea, only a 
few miles away. My hands, face, and feet tingled from the 
cold. 

Now that the weather had cleared, our plane (Terry 
was leaving with me) was scheduled to depart from Marine 
Air Group 12 in the morning. We needed a full night’s 
rest. However, at the moment we were enroutc to The Club 
to hoist a few with our Leatherneck hosts. 

Although there were a thousand Marines at the base and 
the evening was still young, a strange quietness blanketed 
the frozen area. The only sound we heard was the crunch¬ 
ing of our jug boots on the crusty snow and the howling of 
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the bitter wind which swept down from the mountains and 
swirled among the tents. 

The mountains, only a few miles away, were purplish- 
black. They looked the way I had pictured mountains 
which crawl with werewolves, vampires, and the like. And 
this bleak bit of Korea where we walked that evening had 
the same spooky atmosphere. 

You can laugh at me if you wish, but I believe in witch 
doctors, black-hand sorcery, and voodoo magic. I’ve seen 
plenty of miraculous things in Southeast Asia. Once I per¬ 
sonally got a grounded ship off the rocks with Moro magic. 
I have a photographic record of that event. 

But Terry O’Toole never completely believed what he 
called “that yahoocy.” Of course, he’d discuss supernatural 
subjects freely after a few beers; and because he’s competi¬ 
tive, he’d argue noisily. But in his shrewd half-Hebrew 
heart, he never fully accepted anything which couldn’t be 
totaled on an adding machine or described with a blueprint. 
He believed in controlling his own destiny and shaping his 
own environment. 

Shivering and chattering, Terry and I stamped into The 
Club. Here was a snug bit of Americana in the middle of 
Communist territory. It resembled an old-time backwoods 
inn—a one-story log house filled with hand-hewn chairs 
and tables. On the unpainted walls were emblems of Marine 
fighter squadrons. 

Of the hundred or so Marines singing and laughing and 
smoking in the place, a dozen stood before the great fire¬ 
place warming themselves. Over the hearth hung a large 
oil painting of a lovely woman—blonde and entirely naked. 
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Everyone referred to her as “My first wife’s sister—a great 
girl.” 

We were invited by the cxec, Lieutenant Colonel Agger- 
beck, to sit at his table. 

“Aggie,” I said, “I got a funny feeling while walking 
through that snow. There’s something spooky and voodoo- 
ish about this neck of the woods.” 

He looked at me seriously, his eyebrows slightly raised. 
“We have voodoo here. It’s one of the Marines’ most effec¬ 
tive weapons.” 

“Faugh!” said Terry. 

“Okay, read those leaflets thumbtacked to the wall over 
there.” 

We walked over and saw some captured Communist 
propaganda sheets. They had pictures of U. S. Marines 
dressed like witches and stirring a big black cauldron. The 
captions were in Korean and Chinese. Terry translated: 
The ruthless United States Marines will do anything to try 
to win a war . . . even using the power of evil spirits. 
Unite , Comrades, and drive the inhuman Marines from 
Korea! 

“Good work,” said Terry. “How did you pull the hoax?” 

“No,” said Aggie, “it’s the truth.” 

Two or three other Leathernecks chimed in on the con¬ 
versation and, loudly but solemnly, told us about the his¬ 
tory and success of MAG 12’s voodoo. 

It seems the Marines received their first instructions in 
supernatural operations in the summer of ’51. A couple of 
aviators from the South African Air Force flew in for a 
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one-day stopover on an inspection trip of UN airstrips. 
During their evening with MAG iz, these two men re¬ 
ceived the plushiest welcome (and bottled cheer) The Club 
could supply. 

The slender, tanned Africans were an odd-looking pair. 
One stood well over six feet tall, the other barely reached 
five feet. Both sported bushy beards; the tall one’s was red, 
the other’s was platinum blonde. 

They were a jolly team, swapping songs, jokes, and 
stories. Everyone liked them; and, as the mist and smoke 
grew dense, they were declared Honorary Marines, First 
Class. 

“Too bad our African friends have to scram tomorrow 
noming,” said one of the Leathernecks. 

“And why do they have to scram?” asked another, bel¬ 
ligerently, “Them bushwackers are our pals!” 

“Because," interrupted the executive officer, taking a 
piece of paper from his pocket, “I have their orders here, 
and they say, ‘You will remain at U. S. Marine Corps Air 
Group Twelve overnight only, departing for Atsugi at 
about 0600 the following day, weather permitting.’ ” 

It was just about this time—midnight—that the Group’s 
aerologist came to The Club with the weather maps. He 
turned to the Africans, “You boys better hit the hay. You’ll 
be underway early. Looks like blue sky tomorrow. In fact, 
there won’t be a drop of rain for a month.” 

One of the African flyers winked at the other. “What 
say, chappie, shall we stay for a couple of days more?” 

“Jolly good here with these lobster-necked Gyrenes, eh 
what? I say, let’s stick around for the better part of a week.” 
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The exec interrupted, “Look, you guys. We like you. 
You’re welcome, and you know it. But your orders say 
that you must be airborne and underway for Atsugi at 
odoo tomorrow morning. And you know that, too.” 

“Aye, aye, my colonel," said the tall African, saluting, 
“but our orders also read, 'weather permitting,” 

“Right,” said the exec, “But it'll be CAVU for a month. 
Me, I wish to heaven it would rain. Not only to keep you 
chowderheads with us, but also to give my boys a rest. 
We’ve been flying three missions a day for so long, hell, 
we’re punchy. I’d love to see two or three days of beautiful, 
beautiful, beautiful rain—buckets and gallons of it.” 

The two African aviators clicked their heels and saluted 
in unison. “Then rain it will, sir,” said the short one. “We 
haven’t lived in Darkest Africa all our lives for nothing.” 

The tall flyer said, “Well, chappie, let’s get started. Col¬ 
onel, we’ll need a bottle of rum, a small table, and something 
to use as a tom-tom. Also a couple of you fellows who can 
sing, as assistants. Yes, sir, we’ll make it rain for you. Oh, by 
the way, Colonel, how long do you want the rain to last?” 

The exec smiled patiently, “Two days. Yes, a two-day 
cloudburst will be satisfactory. But you’ll have a helluva 
time convincing the weatherman for that length of time.” 

“Hurry, won’t you please, Colonel,” said the small Af¬ 
rican. “We need the rum, the tom-tom, and the table as 
quickly as possible. It’s just past midnight—the very best 
time to pull this job.” 

“We’re low on rum now. Won’t scotch do?” 

“No, sir. Nothing but rum can be used.” 

Fifteen minutes later a circle of fifty or sixty Marines 
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gathered around the two Africans. All furniture except a 
small round table had been pushed back. The Africans 
rapped a dishpan with the palms of their hands, trying to 
learn which part of it would give a sound most resembling 
a jungle drum. Tense and stern of face, they sampled the 
bottle of rum. 

The tall one raised both hands, “All right, you chaps. 
Now you must be absolutely quiet. The beginning is the 
difficult part. I’ll let you know when we need your help.” 

He removed his shoes, jumped on the table. Swinging 
the rum bottle over his head a few times, he put it to his lips 
and guzzled about an eighth of the quart. He handed the 
rum down to the small African who sat cross-legged by the 
tom-tom. He, too, inhaled a sizable hooker. 

This part of the ceremony was repeated several times, 
until the bottle was almost empty. 

The executive officer remarked that this was as good a 
way as any to get a free drink. One of the Marines started 
forward, but the exec put up his hand and said to let them go 
ahead. After all, they were guests. 

Suddenly, the short one with the platinum-blond beard 
began beating on the dishpan in a strange cadence. Tossing 
his head back and opening his mouth wide, he howled fiend¬ 
ishly—like a jackal. He moaned and grunted a wild chant 
which sounded as if it were wafted right out of Africa, 
“Zah, zah . . . illy illy willahhhh . . . arrum arrum arrum 
. . . ho hoooooooo . . 

Now the tall one started a weird dance. Jumping, gyrat¬ 
ing, moving his arms over his head, and twisting, he in- 
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creased his pace with the chorus of the chant. His eyes 
suddenly seemed green and his pupils opened wide like a 
cat’s. 

After about ten choruses, a recognizable cadence and 
tone was established. The faces of the Africans glistened 
and their teeth took on a luminous glow. The tall one still 
danced on the table and the small one squatted on the floor 
working the drum. The circle of Marines moved in. 

“Now! Now!” shouted the African on the floor, waving 
his free hand to the Marines. “Now, sing the chorus . . .” 

With a roar, the Marines took up the chant, “Zah, Zah 
. . . illy illy willahhh . . . arrum arrum arrum ... ho 
hoooooooo . . .” 

“Not so loud—for God’s sake not so loud,” hollered th< 
guy with the tom-tom, “or it’ll rain for a fortnight.” 

Then, throwing his head back, jackal fashion, he contin¬ 
ued the chant. The African on the table kept up his witch¬ 
doctor dance. And all the Marines sang out, “Zah, zah . . . 
illy illy willahh . . . arrum arrum arrum ... ho 
hoooooooo . . .” 

After about ten minutes a cool, damp wind blew through 
the room. From the nearby mountains there came a rumble 
of thunder. Lightning flashed. Dark clouds blotted out the 
bright stars. 

It poured for two days. 

The Africans gave the Marines the explanation of their 
magic. Certain vibrations, they said, cause moisture to form 
in the air and precipitate. It took voodoo doctors years to 
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work out the right combination of chant and dance. But 
when done properly, rain always followed. The amount of 
downpour depended upon the length and loudness of the 
ceremony. 

Here was science tailored for the screwball. And MAG 
12 was as efficient a bunch of screwballs as there was. When 
the Africans finally departed, the Marines experimented 
with the Rain Dance. Eventually, they not only could pro¬ 
duce rain at will, but they learned how to control it. By 
installing a decibelometer and a stopwatch they could vary 
the duration and magnitude of the deluge accurately. They 
made charts. But one thing they didn’t quite understand was 
the function of the rum. During one of their experiments 
the boys tried four bottles of rum instead of one. They got 
loaded and, in their enthusiasm, shouted too loudly and 
danced too wildly. The landing strip was nearly washed 
away. 

The Marines found that they had a new instrument of 
war on their hands. Six times within the next few months 
when rain was needed (cither for air operations or to give 
the aviators a rest) they performed the Rain Dance. The 
Communists soon heard about the dance and protested that 
the use of evil spirits was in the same category as poison gas. 
They issued propaganda leaflets stating their case. 

Five out of the six times the voodoo magic was tried, it 
brought downpours as calculated. The sixth time the Ma¬ 
rines had no rum and were forced to use gin. It rained, then, 
but not quite so hard. A couple of small local rivers over¬ 
flowed. But it wasn’t up to Marine standards, so the attempt 
wasn’t officially logged as a success. 
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Terry and I listened to the story in silence. But by the 
time the Colonel had completed his account of the Rain 
Dance, several hours had passed. It was now midnight. 
Frankly, Terry and I had become well oiled. Especially 
Terry, who felt no pain at all after having had ten hot but¬ 
tered rums. 

Terry pooh-poohed the account of the Rain Dance, “Oh 
what lies you Gyrenes tell! Voodoo magic—my Aunt 
Bessie. Haw! Haw! What a bunch of hot-air merchants you 
Marines are! ” 

“Oh, we are, arc we?" muttered a well-Spiffled warrant 
officer coming up with brass knuckles cozicd around his 
right fist. “Why you no-good, deck-swabbing runt . . . 
Why, l think I’ll voodoo you off to dreamland with a paste 
in that ugly kisser of yours . . 

Terry grabbed a rum bottle by the neck, and a colonel 
and a major stepped between them. 

“Joe,” said the colonel to the warrant, “knock it off. 
Commander O’Toole was only joking about Marines being 
liars. Now just to show good feelings, suppose you get up 
there on the table and show him a few steps of the Rain 
Dance.” 

This must have appealed to the warrant officer. “S’good 
idea,” he said, taking off his brass knucldes. '‘S’good idea.” 
Climbing on the table he bellowed, “Okay, boys, break out 
the rum and the Royal tom-tom. Set the stopwatch and the 
decibelometer.” 

“Just a few steps, Joe,” cautioned the major, talcing the 
tom-tom and squatting on the floor. “We don’t want any 
more snow.” 
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Joe and the major passed the bottle to each other a few 
times, muttering magic words which sounded like "down- 
thehatch” and “Icanswallowmorcinonebrcaththanyoucan- 
youbastard.” 

The major beat the Royal tom-tom easily and whispered 
the chant, “zah, zah . . , illy illy willahhhh . . . arrum 
arrum arrum ... ho hoooooooo . , .” This was only an 
exhibition. It was done so softly that the decibelometer 
didn’t even register. The warrant officer jigged, whirled, 
and jumped the voodoo dance with ease and grace. But he 
danced slowly and softly. 

Terry watched with half-closed eyes. I could tell he was 
concentrating. He cupped his ears to make sure he heard 
the chant completely. After listening for a few minutes, he 
staggered over to an adjoining table. With one violent 
sweep of his skinny arm, he cleared the table of Marines, 
bottles, glasses and ashtrays. Jumping on it, he chanted the 
voodoo music as loud as he could. He began dancing like 
mad. Working himself into a frenzy, his eyes turned green 
and got the weird witch-doctor look. A luminous glow 
came from his teeth. 

The Marines caught the fervor and joined the chant 
with enthusiasm. Here was a guy who could out-African 
the Africans. 

"Louder! Louder!” shouted Terry, jumping high into 
the air and baying like a jackal. "Louder! Zah, zah . . . 
illy illy willahhhh . . . arrum arrum arrum ... ho 
hoooooooo!” 

I found myself on top of a table shouting the voodoo. A 
mass hysteria swept through the place. Everyone—about a 
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hundred Leathernecks—began whirling, jumping, beating 
on tables, grunting, and chanting all at the same time. The 
floor shook, the windows rattled, and the picture of the 
nude blonde fell down from the fireplace. The decibel- 
ometer went beyond its maximum reading and broke. 

The feverish and violent dance lasted for about twenty 
minutes. By that time we were all exhausted; and, slowly, 
feeling like fools, we left The Club and started back 
through the freezing but clear night air to our billets. 

“Did I make an awful ass of myself?" said Terry. 

I was about to tell him yes, when I was interrupted by a 
loud roar of thunder. A pungent odor came into the air— 
rather like the smell of ozone made by lightning storms. 
Dark clouds appeared over the mountains. The wind 
howled, and great blobs of snow began tumbling from tht 
sky. 

Well, the Great Korean blizzard lasted eleven days. It 
wrecked the Communist fleet at Kwanjo. Down where we 
were, everyone on the base—including pilots, transient offi¬ 
cers, and Quimby—worked day and night to keep the run¬ 
way clear. Colonel Sam Moore blew his top. He issued an 
order that no one would diddle with voodoo magic around 
Marine Air Group 12—not even for exhibition—without 
getting the colonel’s personal permission. He had Iris belly¬ 
ful trying to operate an airstrip through six feet of snow. 

As for Terry, since that evening he’ll believe anything. 
But, honest, neither of us ever want to sec snow again. A 
guy’s muscles can get awfully sore from shoveling the 
damned stuff twelve hours a day for almost two weeks. 
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☆ 

I never reached Kwanjo, By the time our Codfish was 
able to take off, the Kwanjo operation had been dispersed 
by the blizzard. So, instead, I went from Kangnung back to 
Tokyo. Terry came with me. He needed a rest. 

We both caught bad colds en route to Japan. Two days 
iater we were at the Tokyo Foreign Correspondents’ Club, 
coughing and sneezing, and wondering if we'd live. Robert 
Sherrod of the Saturday Evening Post offered some free 
medical advice, “Go to a Japanese steam bath. They’ll sweat 
the cold out of you; and the massage will make your mus¬ 
cles relax. In the meantime I’ll help you get rooms at the 
Imperial. When you get there, have a hot toddy and stay in 
bed for a couple of days.” 

Terry said no, he wanted to rest in a real Japanese hotel, 
not a tourist haven. 

So Terry and I parted. He started searching for a small 
Japanese hotel in the country. Me, I went to the steam bath 
and to the Imperial. I relaxed. Terry had planned to—and, 
up to a point, he did. 

☆ 
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Terry found a jewel of a hotel, the Fuji¬ 
yama. It is small and old-, but it has been run by the same 
family for three quarters of a century. It reflects t e ov 
and pride which the owners lavish on it. Tourists seldo 
visit the Fujiyama. Although it is only ten mi« ro 
Tokyo—about an 8 oo-yen taxi ride-tt is iso ate 
bazaars, amusement centers, and that slick, quic step 

ice which goes with the big-city tourist trade 

The management doesn’t want tourists. Mr. ) , 
present head of the family, prefers to keep h» hotel simple 
and leisurely. The Fujiyama has a steady chentele of w 
tured Japanese-professors, scholars, and artlst \ £ 
to rest to enjoy the charm of the gardens, the ghekko 
and the lily ponds. They come to cheer themselves with t e 

hotel’s exquisite service and superb food. 

In the rear of the main building there are thr » 
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—reserved for those guests who wish isolation to write, or 
paint, or study, or just rest. 

The Fujiyama is celebrated throughout Japan; some of 
the most famous music, paintings, and poems of that land 
were created by its guests. Many originals and first drafts 
still hang in the dining room, 

Terry stayed there almost a week—until he got over his 
grippe. Everyone babied him. They loved Terry not only 
because he spoke their language and observed their customs, 
but also because he was familiar with their literature and 
philosophy. He could discuss Buddhism, and knew a great 
deal about Japanese art and artists, from Buncho to Uta¬ 
maro. 

With the exception of the Man in the Yellow Hat and his 
wife, Terry was the only foreigner who visited the hotel. 

It was near the end of Terry’s stay at the Fujiyama Hotel 
when the Man in the Yellow Hat arrived. It was about 
seven at night and Terry, dressed in Japanese kimono and 
slippers, stood talking with Osako, the pretty night clerk, 
A winter rain drizzled outside; they watched the yellow 
reflections shimmer in the puddles from the old-fashioned 
lights, 

“The secret of good sukiyald,” said Osako, moving closer 
to the oil heater and holding her hands over it, “is to have 
the pan very hot at the start, so that the thin strips of meat 
will sear. Of course one must use high-grade soy sauce, I 
find the kind in your country is often diluted . * She 
stopped and glanced out the door. “Oh, we have some 
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guests arriving. They must be the ones the Tourist Bureau 
telephoned about.” 

Terry walked to the bottom of the steps with her. She 
switched on the outside lights and rang for the maid and 
porter. 

Two taxis stopped by the entrance. The first contained 
luggage—matched gladstoncs and hatbags. 

“Rich tourists?” Terry asked. 

Osako shrugged, “The Bureau sent them. There’s no 
room in Tokyo. Sometimes we must help during the rush 
season.” 

From the second cab—and into the rain—stepped a stout 
man wearing a tan gabardine suit and a yellow sports cap. 
“Hurry up, Emily, dammit, can’t you see I’m getting 
drenched,” he said, grabbing the arm of a woman even fat¬ 
ter than himself. 

“Not so fast, Harry, my stomach’s acting up—all that 
jolting in the taxi . . .” 

“Okay, okay, but get out.” The man turned to the wiz¬ 
ened taxi driver, “Goddammit, boy, I told you to drive 
slow; slow, S-L-O-W!” 

The driver jumped from his seat, held a parasol over the 
man’s head, bowed, and said, “Ah so. Thank you very 
much.” 

“Stupid bastards!” 

The fat woman stepped into the rain. The Man in the 
Yellow Hat seized her elbow and, half pushing, half steer¬ 
ing, hurried her to the covered steps of the hotel. Every¬ 
thing about the man was expensive; his suit was beautifully 
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tailored; his two heavy rings glistened with large jewels. 
His face had a slick, barber-shave smoothness. 

Osako greeted them, “Welcome to the Fujiyama.” 

"Krafft’s the name. Is our suite ready?” 

“Yes, sir. Will you come in and register?” 

The man stared at Terry’s kimono and slippers. 

“You an American?” 

"Yes. Terry O’Toole. I’m staying here too.” 

“What’s this flea-trap like?” 

“First class.” 

His wife spoke up in a tired, twangy voice, “Can you 
imagine, we’ve come all the way from Kansas—and spent 
good money—and they wouldn’t take us at the Imperial. 
Said reservations have to be made weeks ahead of time. Can 
you imagine . . 

“We’re not accustomed,” said the guy, pulling his yellow 
hat over his eyes, “to second-rate places.” 

Terry said, “You’ll find this is better than the Imperial.” 

“Come, please,” said Osako. 

Following Osako up the vestibule stairs, the man pointed 
to the worn carpeting. His rosebud lips started moving, 
but they stopped when he saw Mama-san, the senior maid 
in the hotel, standing in the lobby apparently waiting for 
him. She folded her hands over her colorful costume, and 
bowed. Mama-san was about sixty, a tiny, wrinkled pro¬ 
fessional servant; she knew how, with dignity, to make 
guests feel comfortable and important. 

As the Kraffts entered the lobby, Mama-san blocked their 
way by bending down in front of them. She wanted to help 
them remove their shoes and put on slippers. 
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“What the hell do you want, girlie?” bellowed Krafft. 

Mama-san was on her knees now. 

“Take off shoes, sir?” she said softly. 

“What’s she mumbling about? If they want our business 
they’d better speak English!” 

Mama-san licked her lips nervously, bowed more deeply, 
and placed the slippers in front of them. 

Terry said, "Mr. Krafft, the maid wants to take off your 
wet shoes and help you put on slippers. It’s the custom in 
Japan.” 

“Take our shoes off?” said the wife. “They don’t do that 
at the Imperial!” 

The man pulled off his yellow cap and slapped it on his 
thigh, “I’ll be damned! I’ll be damned if I will.” 

Mama-san put her hands on his shoes, “Sir, I take from 
you . . .” 

He jerked his foot back, turned to Terry, “These bas¬ 
tards must think they won the war.” 

Grabbing his wife by the elbow again, he putted her 
around Mama-san and over to the registration desk. 

Osako handed him a pen, “Of course, sir, if the lady and 
gentleman wish, they may keep their shoes on.” 

“Bet your ass we can keep them on,” he said, scrawling 
in the register. “Now, just show us to our suite and that’s 
all I ask of you.” 

The porters brought the matching luggage from the tan 
and, in a few minutes, the tourists were in their room. 
About an hour later, they called for a taxi. 

Terry was still in the lobby discussing cooking with 
Osako. She was telling him ways to rinse canned bean 
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sprouts or bamboo shoots in salt water before using them in 
Japanese dishes. 

When the cab arrived, the tourists came down. The man, 
his yellow cap stuffed into his pocket, beckoned to Terry. 

“Look, feller, we’re going to die Imperial for din¬ 
ner . . 

Terry pointed into the Fujiyama’s beautiful dining room 
where food was being prepared at braziers at the guests’ 
tables, “I highly recommend that you try it here. They 
serve the best Japanese food in all Tokyo. Besides, it’s rain¬ 
ing and cold and a long trip into . . .” 

“Oh hell,” said the fat man, putting on his cap, “I want a 
steak and mashed potatoes, not crummy chop sucy.” 

They went down the stairs and climbed into the cab. The 
man turned to Terry and hollered out the window, “We’re 
from America, son, and damned proud of it. We got a good 
way of life there, and we like it—chop sucy and Jap slip¬ 
pers! Son, you know what you can do with them.” Then he 
spoke to the taxi-driver, “Now, look, for Christ’s sake don’t 
go fast, the missus has a weak stomach.” 

“Ah so,” said the driver, “fast! Okay, fast! ” 

The cab shot down the bumpy road, jolting and careen¬ 
ing like mad, with the man in the yellow hat shouting and 
cursing as if his finger were caught in the door. 

The next morning, as he had done every day at the Fuji¬ 
yama, Terry stayed in bed looking forward to Mama-san’s 
pre-breakfast arrival. She had an unvarying schedule; at ten 
minutes after nine she came to Terry’s room carrying a 
huge tray of flowers, tea, and fruit—and chatting away in 
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her own brand of English. She pronounced her “L*s” like 
"R’s.” 

While waiting, Terry mentally rehearsed their usual 
scene. 

"Good morning,” she normally sang out, chop-chopping 
in on her small, bound feet, "You sreep awright Mister 
O’Toor? Okay, 1 fix room now?” 

"Good morning, Mama-san,” he always answered, pull¬ 
ing the blankets up to his neck in mock modesty and saying, 
“My gosh, I’m starving." 

Mama-san would run around the room apparently doing 
everything at once. After serving Terry his tray in bed and 
placing fresh flowers in vases, she tidied the place. While 
moving about, she usually gave him all the latest hotel gos¬ 
sip. 

After he had had his tea and apple, Mama-san would 
come over and smooth the covers on the bed. “You want 
more tea or apper, Mister O’Toor?” 

“No, thank you, Mama-san.” 

But she always filled his cup anyway and brought another 
apple. Handing them to him, she went through the same act 
every morning, “Come now, Mister O’Toor. Growing boy 
must eat prenty good food.” She thought her joke hilarious 
and giggled the rest of the time she worked in the room. 

But this morning—Terry’s last day at the Fujiyama—she 
didn’t show up at ten after nine. About a quarter to ten, 
someone knocked. 

“Come in." 

Mama-san entered slowly, without a good morning or a 
hello. Her eyes were red. She poured the tea and with 
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jerky, hesitant movements went about the job of cleaning 
up. She brought neither fresh fruit nor flowers. 

Terry said, “Hey, Mama-san, I’m starving.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Mama-san, no apples or flowers this morning?” 

She turned away and went into the bathroom. 

“You mad at me, Mama-san?” 

“Not onry you . . .” she said, beginning to weep. 

Terry jumped out of bed, put on a bathrobe and went 
over to her. She looked so tiny—an old wrinkled woman in 
a red obi and flowered kimono. He took out his handker¬ 
chief and dabbed at her eyes—but she pulled away. 

She wiped her eyes with her hand and said, “Those rich 
Americans staying in big suite. I take nice yerrow chrys¬ 
anthemums in room and they terr me take goddam frowers 
and get out of room. So rude . . .” 

She picked up her dust rag and began going over the 
furniture in a fury. Grabbing Terry’s dirty clothes from 
the chair, she opened the door and threw them out into the 
hall. She glared at him and continued, “Same Americans 
not take shoes off last night. Man in yerrow hat and fat 
missus. Very rude. Imporrite. Not rike nice GI’s.” 

She stopped by a blue vase and in one angry movement 
jerked yesterday’s daisies from it. The petals fell off. 
Watching them flutter to the floor, she tilted her head and 
spoke low, almost inaudibly, “Once orr Americans my 
friends. Now . . .” 

“Mama-san!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Look, Mama-san,” he said, taking her small red hand 
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in his for a moment, “those fat slobs aren’t Americans. No 
American could ever be so rude . . . particularly to a 
wonderful person like you.” 

“Ah so,” she said, drawing back in surprise, “they not 
Americans, the man in yerrow hat and fat woman?” 

“Of course not. They’re Russians.” 

“Russians? How you know?” 

“It’s on their passports,” Terry said, crossing his fingers. 

For about thirty seconds Mama-san stood motionless, 
thinking. 

She walked over to the door, reached into the hall, anc 
brought in her tray. Shuffling over, sniffling, and grinning 
guiltily, she placed the fruit near Terry. 

“Come now. Better you take this. Growing boy must 
cat prenty good food,” she gigged between the sniffles. 

He picked up an apple. Mama-san stooped over and 
swept the daisy petals from the floor. 

“Ah so—they Russians,” she said slowly. “Is more better. 
Is much more better. But now I see why Americans no 
rike Russians. Russians so imporrite. So damn rude and 
imporrite.” 
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☆ 

In 19J4 the armies of France were defeated at Dienbicn- 
phu by the Communists. When the Reds took over North 
Vietnam, a half million refugees fled southward from their 
homelands. Most of them were Catholics. They sacrificed 
their homes and all their possessions for the right to practice 
their religion. Sanctuary lay in South Vietnam, a thousand 
miles away. 

To transport them, the French and Vietnamese govern¬ 
ments requested the assistance of the U. S. Navy. Admiral 
Felix B. Stump, Commander in Chief Pacific, agreed, and, 
within hours, forty ships were heading for Indo-China. 

I flew to Indo-China as an observer and accompanied two 
thousand Vietnamese refugees from North Vietnam to 
Saigon, What follows comes from my notes. 

☆ 
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j p.m., August^ on board a French LCM enroute 
Haiphong to U . 5 . Navy deep water anchorage . 

Thank God we are coming to an end of this six-hour 
ferry run. The stench and misery are fearful. The French 
captain says this is nothing compared to what the refugees 
endured on the way to Hainoi and Haiphong, Obviously, if 
it were not for the priests, they never would have made it. 

We are coming alongside the U, S. Navy transport, USS 
Bayfield. The Vietnamese couldn’t last much longer on this 
French ferry. Some have fainted from dehydration and 
heat. They have melted into one pathetic mass of perspira¬ 
tion, scabies, and sores. They don’t have the energy to talk, 
even among themselves. They look silently at their priests 
with the eyes of cornered foxes, perhaps wondering if the 
Communist propaganda will prove true—that they would 
all die on the trip. They have suffered a great deal. 

The ship’s lines are over. I am going aboard first so that 
I can take pictures of the embarkation. 
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On board. U. S. Navy transport, USS Bayfield, APA-33. 

The deck is crowded with American sailors. All hands 
are topside. They appear shocked at the conditions of the 
refugees in the LCM. 

"My God, look at the poor bastards!” 

"What a stink—and we’re going to have two thousand of 
them on this bucket." 

"I’m sure glad we got a dclousing team at the bottom of 
the ladder." 

I’ve just been deloused—and needed it. The vermin were 
:rawling up and down my legs and back. 

As I stand here writing, the American sailors are swarm¬ 
ing down to the LCM and helping the refugees. Picking up 
heavy bundles, supporting the aged, carrying kids, they are 
comforting the people with smiles and acts of kindness. 
Some are pulling packages of cigarettes and melted candy 
from their pockets and offering them around. 

A visible breeze of relief sweeps through the refugees. 
Nodding at the priests, they stir themselves from the deck 
and gather up their belongings. 

Now they are starting up the Bayfield’s ladder. The dc¬ 
lousing teams are squirting white powder all over them— 
but with utmost gentleness. The sailors know these people 
are frightened—and are trying hard to put them at ease. 

Midnight, 22 August 1954, On board USS Bayfield, enroute 
Haiphong to Saigon. 

This afternoon, one of the first passengers to reach the 
deck of this American ship was an eight-year-old girl with 
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her threc-ycar-old brother strapped to her back. Mud was 
caked on her legs and arms. The only clean part of her was 
the path made by tears rolling down her cheeks. As she 
reached the quarterdeck she was met by the biggest man 
in the Bayfield, Engincman first class, David Bollingham of 
New Orleans. Bollingham is head of the Crew’s Reception 
Committee. 

“Why, bless my soul,” said Bollingham, “if you aren’t the 
dirtiest little gal I’ve ever seen.” 

The girl, tense and frightened, turned to a Vietnamese 
priest acting as interpreter. She asked him, “Have I done 
something wrong?” 

“No, my child,” he answered hurriedly, “the big Amer¬ 
ican only said something about blessing you.” 

“Blessed me?” 

“Yes, he blessed you. Now do what he tells you, and 
move along.” 

The big sailor took the girl’s small hand and led her 
below to the shower. Turning on the water, he gave her and 
her young brother each a piece of soap. They didn’t know 
what to do with it. 

Bollingham, smiling and singing softly, set the example 
by washing his own hands and arms and face. The children 
understood. They did not object when Bollingham un¬ 
dressed them and gave them a bath. 

During the bath, the loud speaker blared, “Will the man 
who took two small children away from their mother, 
please call the quarterdeck.” 

Bollingham dialed the quarterdeck. The mother, it 
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seemed, was screaming and weeping. She repeated some of 
the Communist rumors about what the wicked American 
Navy would do. Where were her children? 

Bollingham dried and dressed the two youngsters and 
brought them back to their family. 

Laughing, the girl skipped to her mother. “Mama, the big 
American is a priest. First he blessed me and then baptized 
me American style.” 

The mother didn’t quite understand; but she made the 
most of it, spreading the tale and enlarging on it. 

Children all over the ship began clamoring for an “Amer- 
can baptism.” The Bayfield sailors, eager to help the refugees 
;lean up quickly, pitched in. The older refugees got in the 
spirit and joined the show. Between the salt-water hoses top¬ 
side and the showers below, the two thousand passengers 
were “baptized American” in time for dinner. 

Dinner—the refugees’ first meal—had the chief commis¬ 
sary steward somewhat on edge. No one knew the refugees’ 
eating habits. Luckily Rear Admiral L. S. Sabin, who was 
running this show, had done some research on Tonkinese 
cooking and had sent over some native cooks. 

In the passengers’ compartments, Navy messmen laid rice 
out in big pots. Also fish. The Vietnamese didn’t touch it. 
They just stared silently. 

“What the heck’s the matter?” muttered the mastcr-at- 
arms. “These guys are starving, yet they won’t eat.” 

Then a sailor sensed what was wrong. Either the people 
were shy, or were waiting for permission. He filled a tin cup 
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with rice, took chopsticks from a refugee, and began shovel¬ 
ing the rice in his mouth. 

“Come on!” he shouted, grinning between chews, and 
pointing to the food. 

A murmur of understanding rose from the refugees. 
Pushing to the kettles, they filled their hats with rice and 
took the food back to their families. Loud laughter and eat¬ 
ing noises echoed through the compartments. 

Incidentally, Vietnamese use their large cone-shaped 
thatched hats for many purposes-, for plates, for cradles, for 
suitcases—and, also, sometimes, for hats. 

23 August 1954, on board USS Bayfield, Enroute Haiphong 
to Saigott. 

The ship is relaxing. On deck the sailors play with chil¬ 
dren. The kids are teaching them a gambling game. The 
contestants blow small objects down a fiat surface and try 
to have them settle on a line. The bluejackets don’t stand 
a chance. 

Parents watch contentedly—as if they were sunning them¬ 
selves in Central Park instead of fleeing to a new life. One 
old Vietnamese lady said to the interpreter, “The Com¬ 
munists told us lies. They said the Americans would beat us. 
Instead the Americans came for us with a shipload of kindly 
young priests. Already, even in one day, they have blessed 
us and given us food; they have baptized us in the American 
way and made friends with us.” 

The legend of the crew members being priests is com¬ 
pletely accepted. Now, when the refugees speak to an 
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American sailor, they address him as “Patri,” Some of the 
sailors, enjoying the distinction, have gotten into the habit 
of answering, “Yes, my child.” 

One of the refugees asked, “Why don’t the young Amer¬ 
ican priests wear black cassocks?” The interpreter tried to 
explain that the sailors were not really ministers, but only 
laymen treating their friends by the Golden Rule. 

But this hasn’t persuaded the grateful Vietnamese. They 
still insist on calling all Navy men “Patri.” There is one ex¬ 
ception to this—David Bollingham, He is referred to as “the 
Bishop.” 

Yesterday before we got underway 1 had the use of an 
American interpreter—Lieutenant Francis J. Fitzpatrick, 
JSNR, a Navy chaplain from St. Joseph, Missouri. I-Ic’s a 
cracker jack even though he doesn’t know a word of Viet¬ 
namese. But as a priest he speaks fluent Latin. So do the Viet¬ 
namese priests. They jibber-jabber like crazy with Fitz¬ 
patrick in this so-called dead language. It’s very much alive 
at the moment and certainly has helped us all out. I made a 
recording of one of these Latin conversations on a borrowed 
tape recorder. It lasted a half hour, but the most interesting 
part was when Father Fitzpatrick asked, “Why are you 
fleeing your homes?” 

“Because the Communists are burning our churches and 
won’t let us worship Christ.” 

Later, the refugees heard Father Fitzpatrick’s tape re¬ 
cording played back. When their priests explained what it 
was, they asked, “Can we send messages by radio to our 
friends at home, too?” 

We set up electronic equipment. Everyone pushed and 
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shoved and fought to get to the mike. One after another 
came up and fervently recorded that he was being treated 
well by the Americans and urged others to come South. 

6 p.jtt.y 24 August USS Bayfield, Enroute Haiphong 
to Saigon. 

We have been underway over two days now. The refu¬ 
gees are laughing and joking like a bunch of excursioners on 
a cruise. It is marvelous what good food and kindness will 
do. Everyone is beginning to look clean, neat, and well-fed. 
Laundered clothes flap and blow from every life-line; but 
the captain is patient about this un-nautical appearance. 

Oh, by the way, I ran into a jewel of an interpreter— 
another Vietnamese Army officer who spent two years in 
America. He uses all the colloquialisms. 1 nearly split a gut 
when he pointed to the captain's steward cutting hair and 
said, “Dig that sea-going barbershop! ’’ 

He told me that our passengers are unhappy over one 
thing. They have heard that other U. S. Navy transports 
had Vietnamese babies born on them, and that the mothers 
had named the children after the captains, the doctors, etc. 
No birth has occurred in the Bayfield yet, and the refugees 
feci badly about it. They want to show their appreciation 
by naming a child after the Old Man, Captain Philip D. 
Quirk, of Coronado, California. 

This afternoon the hospital corpsman found some of the 
ladies tickling our most pregnant passenger with a feather. 
They were trying to hurry her labor along before the ship 
docks in Saigon tomorrow. The corpsman arrived just in 
time. 
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The poor medical officer and the hospitalmen are ex¬ 
hausted. They have treated over six hundred people. Some 
required major operations—such as the girl whose leg had 
been blown off by a land mine before she came aboard. 
There is no lack of blood-donors among our passengers 
and crew. 

B:oo p.m. After dinner, I got myself into a predicament. 
A group of the Vietnamese leaders approached me with the 
interpreter. 

“Sir,” they said through the interpreter, “we have no 
children to name after the glorious United States Navy ship 
taking us to freedom. We are ashamed. Therefore, we seek 
permission to name a town after the ship. Some day we will 
have a town of our own again, you know.” 

“America will be pleased,” I said, “if you will name your 
new city after the ship,” 

“But we must have permission from American authori¬ 
ties . . 

No matter how I talked, they wouldn’t accept an unoffi¬ 
cial arrangement. It wouldn’t have the dignity needed for 
such an occasion. 1 hated to fail them, but 1 knew that going 
through normal channels would take forever, and they 
would go ashore disappointed. Well, luck sometimes breaks 
my way, because at this moment my wrist watch (which 
has an alarm on it) rang loudly. It startled me, and I involun¬ 
tarily raised my wrist to my face and said, “Oh hello there!” 

The old men laughed and chattered to the interpreter. 
“They want to know,” he said, “if that is a wrist radio like 
the one Dick Tracy wears in the funny papers.” 
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It was too good to let pass. “Hello,” I said into the watch. 
“Hello, yes, this is Lcderer speaking." 

Then I placed the watch next to my ear and listened; 
nodding, and occasionally saying, “yes, I hear you," etc. 
I held a make-believe radio-telephone conversation with the 
American Embassy in Saigon. We discussed the request of 
the elders to name a town after the Bayfield. The interpreter 
gave the old gentlemen a play-by-play description. They 
laughed like boys at a circus. 

“Very well,” I continued into my wrist radio, “I shall tell 
them. Thank you very much, good bye.” 

I turned to the old man, “The Ambassador is thrilled by 
your wonderful and gracious request. He is forwarding it 
to Washington.” 

“Yes,” said the elders gravely, “we must get permission 
from highest authority. And we must have it in writing. We 
will be strangers in the land and people might not take our 
word.” 

“Yes," I said, “you should have it in writing. As soon as 
we get to Saigon I will go to the Embassy on the matter.” 

“Please, give it to us before we leave the ship. We know 
you can arrange it by radio." 

“I’ll try.” 

The delegation smiled happily and walked away satisfied. 

Now, what the heck shall I do? 

25 August 1954, on board USS Bayfield, approaching 
Saigon. I am writing this while standing on the quarterdeck. 

The passengers are ready to debark and are milling about 
topside. In a couple of hours they will be ashore, and I wish 
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I knew what will become of them. I hate to think of these 
now optimistic people going back into crowded compounds 
while waiting resettlement. 1 can’t find out from anyone 
what plans have been made. 

Any minute now, my friends, the delegation of elders, 
will come through the crowd. What shall I tell them about 
the name of their city? 

6 p.m., Majestic Hotel Saigon, 25 August 1954. 

Well, for better or worse, I made my move. This after¬ 
noon, before disembarking, the delegation of elders, with 
the interpreter in tow, surrounded me. 

“Well, sir,” they said in a determined manner, “we will 
be leaving soon for a new land. Have you obtained the au¬ 
thority for us to name our town after the ship?” 

“I’m expecting it over the ship’s radio any minute,” I said, 
stalling for time. 

“May we wait here with you, please? There will be much 
confusion in landing. We must have it now. Perhaps we 
will never sec you again.” 

I delayed and delayed. Now tugs had come and were 
pushing the ship toward the dock. Tears welled in the old 
men’s eyes; they clenched and unclenched their hands nerv¬ 
ously, and looked at me suspiciously. 

“Wait here,” I said. “I’ll take another look in the radio 
room. Maybe a reply has come in from Washington.” 

In the radio shack I sat down to make my decision. After 
a few moments I got a message blank and put it in the type¬ 
writer. 
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Returning to the main deck in about ten minutes, I waved 
a radio message and smiled. The old men cheered. 

“You have it, sir?” 

I gave the message to the interpreter. He read it slowly 
aloud. 

FOR THE LEADERS OF THE VIETNAMESE PASSENGERS IN USS 
BAYFIELD. THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES IS HON¬ 
ORED THAT YOU DESIRE TO NAME YOUR NEXT TOWN AFTER 
THE SHIP. I KNOW THAT YOUR NEW TOWN WILL PROSPER 
AND GROW INTO A FINE COMMUNITY. WITH COURAGEOUS 
PEOPLE LIKE YOU, YOUR TOWN WILL BE A MONUMENT TO 
FREE PEOPLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

One of the elders took the message gravely and folded it 
carefully into an oilskin packet. 

They bowed deeply. The spokesman said, “We shall 
treasure this always. And some day you will be proud of our 

• II 

city. 

A few minutes later the passengers were disembarking. A 
nun played solemn music on a portable organ on the main 
deck. Sailors carried the children and cripples. 

They departed slowly, looking back at the ship and wav¬ 
ing shyly. “Good bye, Patri,” they said in Vietnamese. 
Many wept; some tried to give their few valuables—rosaries, 
and crucifixes—to the bluejackets who had been their 
friends for the last three and a half days. 

I watched the last group leave. At the end of the dock 
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they crowded into the trucks waiting to take them to the 
resettlement compounds. Then I started ashore. Walking 
down the quay feeling depressed, I heard my name shouted. 
Several of the elders and priests and the interpreter ran 
after me. We met by the end truck. 

The leader smiled sadly. The interpreter did likewise. He 
gave me their mood as well as words. "We have some good 
news, sir. You remember the pregnant woman, Dingh 
Gnahm?” 

"Yes, the one you tried to tickle with the feather?” 

"Well, she is in labor. The child will be named Dingh 
Quirk after your fine captain. We all feel better about this.” 

“How wonderful. I shall tell the ship, and everyone will 
be happy and honored." 

The elders lowered their eyes and did not speak. One of 
the priests touched the leader and said, "Come, you must 
tell him.” 

The old man removed his hat and pulled on his long white 
beard. 

"Sir,” he said quietly, shifting his weight from one foot 
to the other, “we promised to build a fine town and give 
it the name of the ship which brought us here . . 

“Tell him,” said the priest. “He must know.” 

The elder spoke hesitantly, one sentence at a time, so 
that the interpreter would make no mistakes, ". . . the trip 
on the American ship was a sweet dream . . . never before 
were we treated with such kindness and dignity ... we 
felt big. We made promises we may not be able to keep . . . 
but we must face the truth. We still are poor and homeless. 
Who knows what the future will bring? Perhaps we shall 
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be scattered. Maybe we will not live long. You have seen 
that we are, many of us, old, and many are sick. Maybe the 
Communists will come South. 

", . . But the sweet dream we had in the American Navy 
ship ... the dream of our new village will stay with us. 
It will give us hope and energy. 

", . . And even if we fail completely, still, we have built 
the fine village in our hearts. And some day, perhaps we, or 
our children, will actually live in such a place. It will have 
cool broad streets, quiet churches, and schools for everyone. 
And when that day comes, we want you to know that it is 
the Americans in the ship who have built the city , . . for 
they have given us the spirit. And our children will be very 
proud of their new address. It will be Bayfield, USA, South 
Vietnam , . 

A French soldier came up and brusquely interrupted, 
“Come, move along. You’re holding up everything." 

“Good bye, sir. God bless you.” 

They climbed into the truck and were whisked away— 
God knows where—in a swirl of Indo-China’s hot, acrid 
dust. 

P.S. If it should ever come to his attention, I hope President 
Eisenhower will forgive me for forging his name on that 
radio message. Really, I sweated on that one. But it seemed 
so very important to our friends, the Vietnamese. I did 
what I believed he would have wanted, which was pretty 
presumptuous of me. And although conditions are rough 
in Vietnam now, someday, I am sure, either President 
Eisenhower, or a delegate of his or one of his successors, will 
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fly to the Orient to witness the dedication of the best damn 
town in all Asia—Bayfield, USA, South Vietnam. He can 
be proud then, not only of the people who built the village, 
but also of his sea-going ambassadors, the enlisted men of 
the U. S. Navy who, with their compassion for their fellow 
men, supplied the inspiration. 
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Honolulu, T. H, 

As this book ends, Captain Terrence O’Toole, USN, is 
off to South East Asia on another mission. He left Hawaii 
three days ago, feeling discouraged and disgruntled. 

“We are losing the friendship and effective support of 
Asia,” lie grumbled as usual, “because many Americans serv¬ 
ing there neither understand the needs of the Asians nor 
have a realistic approach to United States’ foreign policy. 

“Frequently an important post is given to a broken-down, 
defeated politician or some out-of-work public-relations 
joker. This sort of appointment destroys the many fine men 
who are working their hearts out. 

“Everyone, both bums and topnotchers, should have at 
least a year of study before being sent to a foreign country. 
As it is now, they try to learn their craft while on the job— 
at the expense of America.” 

Terry’s carrot-colored hair now is gray. His shoulders 
hunch forward. Crinkles fan out from the comers of his 
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eyes, and his forehead is rough with furrows—the kind a 
man develops from constant fatigue. He’ll probably look 
worse when he returns. 

Well, it is 9 a.m. in Hawaii, In Thailand it is after mid¬ 
night. According to Terry’s travel schedule, his plane should 
be about an hour outside Bangkok. I am sure that he is asleep, 
a worried scowl on his face. Undoubtedly he is visualizing 
the section of the Red China border where he is heading. 
How much space is there between sentries? Arc there roads 
leading north, or must he hack through the jungle? 

He probably is wondering if the grave risks and energy 
he is spending arc worthwhile. Can he and a few others do 
the job by themselves before it is too late? 

If Terry curses in his sleep, it is because he is dreaming of 
cocktail parties in Manila, Tokyo, Bangkok, and other places 
where Americans are representing their country. 

As for me, I still am stationed in Hawaii on the staff of the 
Commander in Chief Pacific. At this moment I am at home 
typing and looking at the palm trees waving on the beach 
near Pearl Harbor. In a month I expect to join Terry in Asia. 

Outside my room, my sons, Brian, Jonathan, and Bruce, 
are banging the wall and shouting at me. They holler that 
I had promised to play baseball with them. Ethel has just 
walked in to say that the game can’t start until I arrive to 
pitch. 

As I said earlier. I’ll be joining Terry in a month. I’m 
uneasy about seeing him again. I’ll have to listen to Terry 
drive home his points on Asia once more. Not that his points 
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aren’t worth anyone’s time; it’s my conscience that bothers 
me. I know that what Terry is saying is true. And that many 
million Americans, me included, are too lazy and comfort¬ 
able to stir ourselves into the necessary action. 
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